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Density  and  Distribution  of  Popuiation  in 
the  United  States  at  the  Eleventh  Census 


PREFACE. 


This  Study  should  be  judged  in  connection  with  an 
earlier  one  (Vol.  2.  No.  4)  of  which  it  forms  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  While  the  former  was  mainly  critical,  this  is 
descriptive  of  changes  during  the  decade  between  1880 
and  1890  and  of  present  conditions  so  far  as  they  may 
be  read  in  the  figures  of  density  of  population.  It  has 
also  been  a  subordinate  purpose  to  correlate  and  thus 
interpret  the  facts  contained  in  the  numerous  volumes  of 
the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Censuses,  whence  most  of  the 
statements  of  fact  have  been  derived.  The  table  in 
the  appendix  included  too. late  to  be  referred  to  in  foot 
notes  will  be  found  helpful  in  connection  with  the 
statements  in  chapter  III  regarding  the  growth  of 
cities.  It  should  be  noticed  that  changes  which  may 
have  occurred  since  1890  are  almost  uniformly  disre¬ 
garded,  no  information  concerning  them  in  the  whole 
country  being  obtainable. 

The  method  is  primarily  inductive  and  descriptive, 
leading  up  to  a  few  general  conclusions  at  the  close. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  thank  here  for  their  aid  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  classes  in  social  statistics,  especially  Mr.  F. 
S.  Shepherd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Glassou  and  Miss  K.  O.  Con¬ 
nor,  and  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Professor 
W.  Z.  Ripley  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  for  suggesting  and  allowing  the  use  of  his  method 
of  preparing  illustrations  susceptible  of  photographic 
reproduction. 

Walter  F.  Willcox. 

Cornell  University , 

Dec.  IS,  T897. 
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ERRATA. 

p.  413,  cut.  The  town  of  Windsor  Locks  belongs  in  the  highest 
class,  having  increased  18  %.  It  is  represented  as  if  it  decreased  by 
that  amount. 

p.  417,  1.  7,  for  “four”  read  “fourteen.” 

p.  224.  The  implication  in  the  earlier  Study  that  there  are  only 
“  six  cases  in  the  country  in  which  natural  divisions  between  land  and 
water  coincide  with  county  lines,”  involves  an  oversight  of  two  cases 
in  Puget  sound,  San  Juan  and  Island  counties. 


DENSITY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULA¬ 
TION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT 
THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Strabo  di.stinguished  between  an  uninhabited  and 
uninhabitable  part  of  the  earth  and  an  inhabited  part 
called  71  olKovfjiivr).'  The  proportions  allotted  to  the  two 
divisions  were  far  out  of  the  way,  but  the  distinction  is 
sound  and  important.  Probably  not  over  two-thirds  of 
the  total  land  surface  of  the  globe  is  adapted  or  likely 
to  become  adapted  for  man’s  permanent  dwelling  place.* 
The  remaining  third,  like  the  ocean,  may  be  traversed 
but  not  improved.  The  boundaries  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  with  slight  exceptions,  may  be  clearly  traced  and 
are  le.ss  changeable  in  place  than  political  divisions. 
As  this  .separation  of  the  inhabited  from  the  uninhabited 
and  in  large  part  uninhabitable  earth  does  not  involve 
the  use  of  enumerations,  it  falls  within  the  field  of 
geography.  But  the  human  species  is  distributed  over 
the  earth’s  surface  within  the  boundaries  thus  defined 
with  much  unevenness,  and  no  accurate  measurement  of 
the  variations  is  possible  without  employing  the  statis¬ 
tical  method.  To  measure  these  variations  the  abstract 


‘  Geographica,  2:5:3. 

’  Ratzel,  Authropogeographie,  2:4. 
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conception  of  density  of  population  has  been  introduced 
by  adaptation  from  the  mechanical  conception  of  density, 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  mass  in  a  unit  of  volume. 
The  nearest  parallel  among  human  beings  to  mass 
in  mechanics  is  number  of  individuals  and  the 
nearest  measurable  approach  to  the  volume  they 
occupy  is  the  area  of  the  surface  upon  which  they 
live.  Hence  density  of  population  may  be  defined 
as  the  average  number  of  human  beings  living 
on  a  unit  of  land  surface.  The  ordinary  unit  employed 
in  English  works  is  a  square  mile,  but  for  cities  the 
acre  is  sometimes  used.  Rough  volumetric  measure¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  or  a 
room,  or  the  cubic  feet  of  air  per  capita,  are  sometimes 
used  in  congested  districts  and  notwithstanding  the 
obviotis  objections  to  so  vague  a  unit  as  a  dwelling  or 
room,  they  may  give  better  results  than  the  method  in 
general  use.  For  with  modern  advances  in  engineering, 
civilized  people  have  become  able  to  live  or  work  at 
some  distance  above  or  below  the  surface,  where  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  mines  or  cities  assemble  them.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  ratio  of  population  to  surface  may  be 
insignificant  or  misleading. 

The  definition  of  density  of  population  indicates  that 
it  is  an  expression  of  an  average  and  subject  to  all  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  employment  of  averages.  The 
larger  the  area  and  the  population  for  which  the 
density  is  computed,  the  less  is  the  likelihood,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  that  it  will  be  a  typical 
average  or  will  represent  even  approximately  the 
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conditions  under  which  any  large  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  exists.  To  take  extreme  instances,  the  statement 
that  on  the  average  of  the  whole  earth  there  are  probably 
about  twenty-eight  persons  to  every  square  mile  of  land 
area,  gives  almost  no  information,  the  statement  that  in 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  there  are  on  the  aver¬ 
age  about  eighteen  persons  to  .square  mile,  gives 

hardly  more,  although  the  fact  that  the  density  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  about  two-thirds 
that  of  the  whole  world  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  interest. 
But  the  smaller  the  area  employed,  the  closer  the  com¬ 
puted  density  of  population  approximates  the  conditions 
of  real  life,  and  we  are  -limited  in  the  effort  to 
find  this  ratio  for  small  areas  only  by  the  need  of  an 
'  area  and  population  large  enough  to  give  a  signifi¬ 

cant  average,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  trust¬ 
worthy  and  comparable  data  for  the  same  small  divisions 
of  territory  and  population. 

For  a  computation  of  the  density  of  population,  two 
elements  must  be  known,  the  area  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  earth’s  land  surface  at  a  given  time  and  the  number 
of  persons  present  or  resident  on  that  surface  at  the  same 
time.  The  area  of  any  natural  division  of  land  remains 
substantially  unchanged  through  short  periods  of  time, 
k  but  population  is  seldom  if  ever  determined  for  other 

than  political  divisions  and  the  area  of  political  divisions, 
especially  those  of  smaller  size,  is  frequently 
changed  by  a  change  of  boundaries.  Hence  the  area 
must  be  given  for  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  time, 
as  that  with  reference  to  which  the  enumeration  speaks. 
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As  there  are  about  52,300,000  square  miles  of  laud 
surface  011  the  globe'  and  perhaps  rather  less  than  a  bill¬ 
ion  and  a  half  of  people,^  if  mankind  were  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  earth  there  would  be  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine  persons  to  a  square  mile,  or  about  the  num¬ 
ber  now  found  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi.  But  if  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ratzel’s  statement  that  one-third  of  the  earth’s 
surface  is  uninhabitable  be  accepted,  the  average  densi¬ 
ty  of  population  on  the  inhabitable  globe  would  be  be¬ 
tween  forty-two  and  forty-three,  or  about  that  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  upon  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  continents,  but  their  differences 
do  not  seriously  affect  the  average  density  of  population 
of  a  continent.  The  following  table,  therefore,  compiled 
from  Die  Bevolkerung  der  Erde  is  approximately  correct. 


TABLE  I.. 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  CONTINENTS. 


Continents. 

Europe.’.  .  .  . 

Asia/ . 

.Africa/  .  .  . 
North  America,* 
Oceanic  i.slands. 
South  America, 
Australia,^  .  .  . 
Polar  lands,*  . 


Persons  to  a 
square  mile. 

■  •  951 
.  48.5 
•  .  145 

.  .  II. I 
.  .  10. 1 

.  .  49 
.  .  1. 1 
.  .  .05 


Earth . 28.3 

*  Economic  Studies,  2:213.  ’  Id.  249. 

*  Excluding  Nova  Zembla,  Iceland,  Azores,  Madeiras,  Canaries. 

*  Excluding  the  polar  islands.  *  Excluding  Madagascar. 

*  Excluding  the  polar  regions  and  including  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

’  Including  Tasmania.  *  Including  Iceland. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  center  of  dense  population  is 
in  the  greatest  land  mass,  Asia-Europe,  and  that 
outside  the  polar  lands  the  regions  of  sparsest  settle¬ 
ment  are  those  most  remote  from  this  great  land  mass 
in  the  southern  and  western  hemispheres.  An  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  origin  of  the  human  race  somewhere  in 
Europe  or  Asia  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  density  of  population  in  these  two  great  conti¬ 
nents,  (56.9)  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  land  in  high  latitudes  and  arid  tracts,  is  about  four 
times  as  great  as  in  any  other  of  the  great  land  xnasses. 
Such  an  argument  could  hardly  be  pressed  into  service 
by  advocates  of  the  European  rather  than  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  race,  for  the  density  of  population  in 
Europe  has  greatly  increased  within  the  historic  period 
and  one  or  two  thousand  years  ago  may  have  been 
less  than  that  of  Asia.  The  argument  that  the  fewer 
must  have  migrated  from  the  more  numerous  rather 
than  the  reverse  has  been  emphasized  in  the  controversy 
over  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Aryans  or  of  Aryan 
speech.  If  all  historic  records  were  now  destroyed,  a  claim 
that  the  Caucasian  folk  of  America,  Australia  and  south 
Africa  came  from  Europe  rather  than  the  Europeaxis 
from  any  one  of  the  other  habitations  of  the  race  might 
be  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Cau¬ 
casians  now  live  in  Europe,  and  as  an  objection  to  a 
theory  of  a  primitive  dispersion  of  the  human  species 
from  America  or  Lemuria,  a  similar  contention  may 
also  be  worthy  of  notice.  At  least  its  significance  is 
not  clearly  apparent  until  the  density  of  population  has 
been  estimated. 
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The  concentration  of  population  in  Asia-Enrope  and 
also  the  position  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
density  of  population,  are  shown  by  the  following  table 
computed  from  data  in  the  Statesman’s  Year-Book  for 
1897  and  giving  the  average  density  of  population  for 
each  of  the  powers  controlling  over  one  million  square 
miles  of  territory.*  The  figures  in  some  instances, 
notably  the  Chinese  and  Ottoman  Empires,  or  for  certain 
parts  of  the  included  population  as  in  Africa,  are  but  the 
guesses  of  the  best  judges  aud  not  properly  statistics. 
The  African  possessions  of  France  and  Germany  are 
included. 

TABLE  II. 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  TERRITORIALLY  GREAT  POWERS. 


Great  Power. 

Cliiiiese  Empire  .  . 
German  Empire . 
British  Empire  .  . 
Eraiice  .  .  . 

Ottoman  E'npire  . 
United  States  .  . 
Rus.sian  Empire 

Brazil . 

Argentine  Republic 


Persons  to  a 
square  mile. 

■  95  4  (?) 

.  51-2 

.  35.8 
.  23.1 

•  24.4  (?) 

.  18.0 
.  1.5-0 

■  51 

.  2.2 


Only  the  inexperienced  reader  will  need  to  be  cau¬ 
tioned  against  a.ssuming  that  these  figures  are  typical 
of  the  conditious  in  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  territory  included.  An  average  derived  from  such 
diverse  regions  as  west  Australia  and  Lancashire,  or 
French  Flanders  and  the  Sahara,  or  Massachusetts  and 
Alaska,  gives  little  information  but  is  a  step  nearer  the 


*  Compare  Economic  Studies,  2  :  214,  252. 
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reality  than  the  figure  giving  the  density  of  population 
of  the  earth  or  a  continent.  The  table,  however,  shows 
that  among  the  nine  great  powers  in  the  purely  terri¬ 
torial  sense  of  the  phrase  the  United  States  ranks  sixth 
in  density  of  population,  much  above  the  two  other 
American  states  in  the  list  and  slightly  above  Russia, 
but  below  the  five  other  powers  centering  in  Europe  or 
Asia. 

A  map  of  the  earth  representing  by  variations  of 
tint  the  density  of  population  in  different  regions 
affords  the  best  means  of  surveying  the  distribution  of 
mankind.  Good  maps  of  the  sort  are  those  of  Behm 
and  Hanemann,  published  in  1873,'  and  of  Levasseur 
published  in  1885,'  and  the  following  remarks  are  based 
upon  them.  South  of  the  equator  tliere  are  almost  no 
extensive  regions  of  a  dense  population.  The  principal 
exception  is  Java,  with  an  area  about  the  same  as  that 
of  New  York  state,  and  a  population  more  than  three 
and  one-half  times  as  great,  or  about  seven  times  as 
great  as  the  entire  population  of  Australia.  A  few  other 
small  islands  also  have  a  dense  population,  but  nowhere 
on  the  mainland  of  Australia  or  south  Africa  is  this  the 
case.  The  same  is  true  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
Outside  of  the  cities  a  very  dense  population  is  found 
only  in  a  few  islands  such  as  Barbadoes,  with  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  ten  to  a  square  mile,  or  Porto  Rico  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  .\ccording  to  the  earlier 
map,  supported  by  the  small  but  recent  one  in  the  States- 

‘  Petertnaiiii’s  Mittbeilungen,  Er^anzunj^sban'l  VIII,  No.  35,  p.  104. 

’  La  Population  Fran^aise,  i  :  468. 
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man’s  Year-Book  for  1892,  Africa  lias  three  regions  in 
which  the  population  rises  to  a  high  degree  of  density. 
The  most  important  is  in  Egypt  stretching  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  nearly  to  Nubia.  The  corner  of  Tunis 
towards  Sicily  and  the  Soudan  region  about  the  lower 
Niger  and  thence  towards  Lake  Tchad  are  thickly  settled, 
but  with  these  exceptions  the  continent  is  not  well  filled 
with  people,  especially  in  the  desert  regions  north  and 
south  of  the  equator. 

Asia  and  Europe  together  have  only  about  two-fifths 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth,  but  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  this  double  continent  there  are 
three  regions  of  dense  population,  (i)  eastern  China 
from  Pekin  south  to  Hainan,  with  which  region  Japan 
may  be  included,  (2)  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  in  India, 
together  with  a  belt  of  land  around  the  shores  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  (3)  western  central  Europe. 
In  the  Ganges  valley  and  the  delta  there  are  thirty-five 
million  people  supporting  themselves  by  agriculture  from 
an  acre  of  land  or  less  per  head.’  Inspection  of  such  a  map 
shows  that  mankind  has  increased  and  multiplied  upon 
only  a  small  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  mainly  in  the 
north  temperate  and  subtropical  zones,  at  slight  alti¬ 
tudes  and  near  the  coast. 

To  show  more  clearly  the  agglomeration  of  mankind 
upon  a  small  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  those  countries 
may  be  selected  from  the  summary  tables  in  Die 
Bevolkerung  der  Erde,  which  have  over  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons  to  a  square  mile,  or  thirty-eight  to  a  square  kilo¬ 
meter,  and  their  area  and  population  compared  with 


*  Census  of  India,  1891,  General  Report,  27. 
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that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  in  Europe, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Portugal,  France,  Luxem¬ 
burg,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Germany, 
►Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Servia ; 
in  Asia,  Japan,  Corea,  China,  British,  French  and 
Portuguese  India,  and  Ceylon ;  in  Africa,  Zanzibar ; 
in  America,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  District  of 
Columbia.  These  countries  include  about  one-twelfth 
(8.3  per  cent.)  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  between  seven 
and  eight-twelfths  (62.1  per  cent.)  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  expansion  of  the  Caucasian  race  over  the  globe 
during  recent  centuries  has  resulted  in  a  marked  growth 
in  the  density  of  population  of  the  regions  to  which  they 
have  gone,  either  as  in  America  or  Australia  mainly  by 
their  own  increase,  or  as  in  India  or  Java  by  multiplication 
of  the  native  population  under  their  protection.  At  the 
same  time  the  countries  of  Europe  have  been  growing  with 
unprecedented  rapidity  and  in  large  measure  as  an  indirect 
result  of  the  same  expansion.  This  increase  may  per¬ 
haps  be  deemed  a  deeper  ethical  justification  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Europe  than  the  plea  of  discovery,  conquest, 
or  Christianization  commonly  put  forward  as  its  excuse. 
While  .statistics  cannot  measure  the  qualitative  differences 
in  human  beings  except  as  they  are  correlated  with  certain 
objective  physical  or  linguistic  peculiarities,  it  does 
afford  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  amount  of  human 
life  on  the  earth’s  surface.  In  a  large  and  loose  sense 
a  high  and  increasing  density  of  population  may  be 
deemed  a  statistical  measure  of  high  and  advancing 
civilization. 


CHAPTKR  II. 


THE  UNITED  ST.\TES. 

The  density  of  population  of  the  United  States  at  the 
last  census  may  now  be  examined  in  greater  detail.  A 
table  will  be  found  in  the  census  volumes  giving  the 
density  of  population  of  every  state  except  Alaska  and 
Indian  territory/  and  it  might  be  deemed  uuuece.ssary 
to  do  more  than  add  these  two  from  the  figures  else¬ 
where  found.  But  the  census  computations  give  the  ratio 
of  the  general  population/  (neglecting  all  persons  on  In¬ 
dian  reservations),  to  the  total  land  surface  including  these 
reservations.  Thus  the  density  of  population  of  South 
Dakota  in  the  census  table  (4.28)  is  the  quotient  result¬ 
ing  from  the  division  of  328,808,  the  general  population, 
(neglecting  the  19,752  people  on  reservations  in  that  state), 
by  76,850,  the  land  surface  in  .square  miles,  including 
nearly  35,800  square  miles  of  reservations.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  area  and  the  population  of  these  reservations 
should  have  been  treated  alike  and  both  included  or 
both  excluded.  In  the  table  that  follows,  the  former 
method  has  been  employed.  The  results  differ  from 
tho.se  of  the  census  in  twenty  of  the  forty-nine  states, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  changes  are 
very  slight,  and  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  they  affect  only  the  states  west  of  the  Missis- 

*  Compeinliuni,  Part  I,  xlix,  and  Population,  Part  I,  xxxv. 

’  Economic  Studies,  2  :  254 


TABLE  III. 

DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  STATES  IN  189O. 


Greatest 

Ijast 

Percentage 

A verage 

density  of 

density  of 

of 

density. 

an^ 

any 

mean 

division. 

division. 

variation. 

Dist.  of  Columbia  . 

3839-87 

Rhode  Island  .  . 

318.44 

580 

70 

53 

Massachusetts .  .  . 

278.48 

10.773 

35 

324 

New  Jersey  .... 

193.82 

6,398 

28 

264 

Connecticut.  .  .  . 

15403 

338 

57 

58 

New  York . 

126  06 

38,883 

3 

939 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

116.88 

8.054 

15 

162 

Maryland . 

105.72 

15.516 

24 

646 

Oiiio . 

90.  10 

933 

34 

52 

Delaware  ,  .  .  . 

85-97 

226 

43 

84 

Illinois . 

68.33 

1,242 

26 

57 

Indiana . 

61.05 

353 

20 

34 

Kentucky . 

46  47 

356 

9 

48 

Tennessee . 

42.34 

213 

9 

40 

New  Hampshire  .  . 

41.81 

109 

13 

64 

Virginia . 

41.27 

581 

6 

83 

Missouri . 

38.98 

9.412 

8 

253 

South  Carolina  .  . 

38.16 

•  310 

18 

45 

Michigan . 

36  46 

455 

I 

74 

Vermont . 

36  39 

69 

13 

28 

Iowa . 

34  47 

I14 

10 

31 

North  Carolina  .  . 

33  30 

267 

II 

37 

Georgia  ...... 

3i-'5 

510 

3 

60 

Wisconsin  .... 

31.10 

1,048 

I 

107 

West  Virginia  .  .  . 

3095 

346 

9 

56 

Alabama . 

29  36 

81 

6 

33 

Mississippi  .  .  .  . 

2783 

65 

4 

36 

Louisiana . 

24.63 

1.294 

2 

133 

Maine . 

22.11 

lot 

4 

296 

Arkansas  . 

21.27 

55 

6 

34 

United  States  .  .  . 

17.99 

3/8* 

.06 

229* 

Kansas . 

17.48 

88 

2 

71 

Minnesota .  .  . 

16  5! 

863 

.06 

150 

Nebraska . 

1383 

448 

,I 

III 

Texas  . 

8.52 

74 

.003 

116 

California . 

7.78 

5,980 

•3 

.1550 

Florida . 

7.22 

30 

.2 

85 

Indian  territory  .  . 

581 

8 

4 

26 

Washington  .... 

5-34 

37 

.2 

88 

South  Dakota  .  .  . 

4  54 

28 

.01 

113 

Colorado . 

3  99 

39 

•3 

114 

Oregon  . 

336 

170 

.2 

284 

North  Dakota  .  .  . 

2  72 

13 

.003 

102 

Utah . 

2  56 

75 

.04 

283 

Oklahoma . 

2.02 

? 

? 

? 

New  Mexico  .  .  . 

1  31 

6 

•3 

109 

Idaho  . 

I  05 

8 

.3 

TOO 

Montana . 

.98 

26 

.1 

288 

Arizona . 

.78 

I 

.1 

64 

Wyoming . 

.64 

2 

.2 

63 

Nevada . . 

.43 

33 

,08 

1050 

Alaska . 

.06 

.27 

.02 

117 

*Omitting  the  District  of  Columbia  as  anomalous  in  size,  density,  and  govern¬ 
ment. 
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sippi.  The  computations  may  be  verified  by  dividing 
the  total  population  of  each  state  contained  in  Table 
VII,'  by  the  land  surface  as  stated  in  the  census.^  The 
source  and  significance  of  the  last  column  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  later. 

The  states  included  in  the  preceding  table  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groupshaving  respectively  a  low,  medium 
and  high  density  of  population.  The  first  group  includes 
the  states  with  a  sparser  population  than  the  average  of 
the  entire  country  (i8  to  a  square  mile).  It  embraces, 
besides  Alaska,  all  the  states  west  of  and  not  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  country  (65.5  per  cent.),  the  great  mass  of  which 
lies  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  division  also  includes  Minnesota  and  Florida, 
both  of  which,  like  the  other  states  of  the  group,  con¬ 
tain  large  tracts  of  unsettled  land. 

The  third  group  includes  all  states  with  more  than  fifty 
persons  to  a  square  mile  or  three  times  the  average  for 
the  entire  country.  In  this  class  fall  all  the  states  north  of 
the  Potomac  or  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  e.xcept 
the  five  northernmost  ones,  viz.,  the  three  northern  New 
England  states,  with  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  In  this 
group,  agriculture,  although  important,  is  not  the  char¬ 
acteristic  occupation,  as  it  is  in  the  second  group. 

The  states  of  medium  density  of  population  include 
east  of  the  Mississippi  the  five  northernmost  states  and 
all  the  southern  states  except  Florida,  and  west  of  the 

‘Economic  Studies,  2:255. 

’  Population,  Part  I,  xxxiv. 
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Mississippi  all  states  touching  that  river  except  Minne¬ 
sota.  They  are  predominantly  agricultural  in  their  oc¬ 
cupations. 

Inspection  of  the  table  reveals  a  disproportionate  num¬ 
ber  of  states  with  a  density  of  population  of  between 
thirty  and  forty.  There  are  nine  such,  while  there  are 
but  five  falling  between  twenty  and  thirty  and  four  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty.  Thirty-five  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  the  typical  density  of  population  for  the 
U uited  States.  As  it  expresses  the  conditions  of  agglom¬ 
eration  under  which  large  numbers  actually  live  (over 
one-fifth  live  in  states  with  a  density  of  population  of 
30-40,  while  less  than  one-fifteenth  live  in  states  where 
the  density  of  population  is  about  that  of  the  whole 
country,  viz.,  10-20),  this  figure  is  probably  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  that  of  the  average  density  of  population. 

The  construction  of  the  last  column  in  the  preceding 
table  invites  a  word  of  explanation.  The  density  of 
population  of  each  county  in  a  state  has  been  found  ; 
then  the  average  difference  between  these  figures  and 
those  for  the  state,  and  finally  this  average  variation  has 
been  expressed  as  a  per  cent,  of  the  figures  in  the  first 
column.  The  result  is  a  rough  expression  of  the  degree 
of  evenness  or  unevenness  with  which  a  state  is  settled. 
Thus  the  fourteen  counties  of  Vermont  range  only  be¬ 
tween  13  and  69  and  half  of  them  lie  between  30  and 
40,  while  in  New  Hampshire,  with  fewer  counties,  the 
range  is  nearly  twice  as  great  and  only  two  come 
within  ten  of  the  state  average.  Hence  the  figure  for 
Vermont  in  the  first  column  is  far  more  typical  than  that 
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for  New  Hampshire.  Similarly  in  Iowa,  two-fifths  of 
the  counties  have  a  density  of  30-40  and  the  range 
among  the  whole  ninety-nine  is  only  from  10  to  114. 
The  most  evenly  settled  states,  in  order,  are  Indian  ter¬ 
ritory,  Vermont,  Iowa,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
Mississippi  and  North  Carolina,  all  mainly  agricultural, 
while  the  most  unevenly  settled  are  those  of  the  far  west, 
especially  California  and  Nevada,  and  the  manufacttir- 
ing  states  of  the  northeast.  Hut  the  character  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  lines  between  the  counties  may  seriously  affect  the 
result.  Where  a  state  has  one  or  more  counties  of  small 
area  substantially  coinciding  with  a  city,  the  very  high 
density  of  population  found  therein  modifies  the  mean 
variation.  Thus  the  small  county  containing  St.  Louis 
has  a  density  of  population  of  9,412,  while  the  large 
county  containing  Chicago  has  a  density  of  population 
of  only  1,242,  and  this  difference  is  the  main  cau.se  of 
the  apparently  greater  unevenness  of  settlement  in 
Missouri. 

The  density  of  population  of  the  2,790  counties  of  the 
United  States  has  been  found  either  by  the  writer  or  by 
some  member  of  his  cla.ss  in  statistics,  and  a  map  prepared 
showing,  by  means  of  eight  graduations  of  color,  the 
approximate  density  of  population  for  each  county.' 
The  same  computations,  and  probably  with  greater 

‘  It  is  with  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  reproduce  the  map  in 
connection  with  this  paper  or  to  include  the  extended  table  giving 
the  density  of  population  of  the  counties.  The  latter  may  easily  be 
computed  by  one  who  has  access  both  to  the  census  volumes  and  to 
Census  Bulletin  23,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  former  showing  the 
main  region  of  dense  population  in  the  country  will  be  found  facing 
page  403. 
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detail,  were  made  by  the  census  office  in  preparation  for 
the  map  of  density  of  population  contained  in  the 
Eleventh  Census.'  While  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  carefully  and  accurately  made,  it  is  impossible  to 
check  the  results  satisfactorily  from  the  published 
volumes,  and  my  experience  in  teaching  in  this  field 
deepens  the  conviction  that  if  the  student  is  to  gain  the 
greatest  good  from  the  study,  statistics  .should  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  authority,  but  the  possibility  of  verification 
should  always  be  open  and  the  method  explained.  The 
differences  between  the  census  office  method  and  that 
followed  in  the  present  study  may  be  stated  briefly.'' 

1.  In  both  ca.ses  the  county  is  the  unit  employed,  l)nt 
in  the  census  office  computations  counties  “  of  nnnsnal 
extent  ”  or  tho.se  who.se  density  “  differed  greatly  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts”  were  examined  by  section.s.  This  .seems 
open  to  the  objection  that  the  criteria  “  of  unusual  ex¬ 
tent  ”  and  density  “  differed  greatly  in  different  parts,” 
lack  the  numerical  definitene.ss  and  .so  the  objectivity  de¬ 
sirable  in  statistical  classification.s. 

2.  In  preparing  the  census  map.s,  the  population  of  all 
cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  or  more  has  been  deducted  and 
the  remainder  divided,  as  a  rule,  by  the  total  area 
of  the  county.  The  city  area  being  usually  unknown 
could  not  be  deducted.  This  would  intnxluce  an  error 
perhaps  inappreciable  in  a  map  on  .such  a  .scale,  but 
certainly  of  some  theoretical  importance.  It  has  seemed 
to  me,  under  the  circumstances,  as  well  not  to  attempt 

'  Population,  Part  I,  xxviii. 

’  Compare  Eleventh  Census,  Population,  Part  I,  xviii. 
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a  separation  between  urban  and  rural  population,  but  to 
divide  the  total  population  of  each  county  by  its  total 
area. 

3.  The  census  map  recognizes  six  gradations  of  density 
and  attempts  to  attach  to  them  a  certain  economic 
importance,  the  next  to  the  lowest  marking  the 
grazing  industry,  the  two  following,  agriculture,  and  the 
last  two,  trade  and  manufactures.  I  cannot  but  doubt 
whether  the  significance  of  these  divisions  can  be 
established  and  admitted  from  decade  to  decade  in  so 
rapidly  changing  a  country.  The  statement  that 
“speaking  broadly,  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is 
not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  afford  employment  and 
support  to  a  population  in  excess  of  45  to  a  square  mile,” 
if  true  when  first  made  in  1874,*  is  hardly  equally  true 
to-day,  and  is  likely  to  become  less  so  in  the  future. 
At  any  rate  such  significance  is  read  into  the  groups 
rather  than  naturally  derived  from  them,  and  in  the  lack 
of  supporting  evidence  must  stand  or  fall  upon  authority 
or  be  tested  by  an  independent  investigation. 

4.  In  the  census  map  as  printed,  the  county  lines  are 
not  represented,  and  hence  the  group  to  which  a  given 
county  belongs  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 
The  lines  between  the  groups,  therefore,  are  not  verifi¬ 
able  from  the  printed  sources.  In  my  own  map  each 
county  is  numbered  and  its  appro.ximate  density  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  color.  The  effect  is  less  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  it  has  been  found  more  serviceable  for  purposes  of 
study. 

•  F.  A.  Walker,  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  Progress  of 
of  the  Nation,  5. 
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In  stating  the  foregoing  differences,  I  have  no  desire 
to  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of  either  method.  Indeed, 
I  believe  that  the  census  map  is  preferable  in  several 
respects  and  that  each  furnishes  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  other.  To  justify  the  labor 
incident  to  this  study  it  seems  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  certain  weaknesses  inseparable  from  the  application 
of  the  modified  Ravn  method  to  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  and  certain  advantages  of  the  method  of 
exact  conformity  to  administrative  divisions.  My  own 
opinion  agrees  heartily  with  that  of  M.  Levasseur,  as 
stated  in  a  paper  on  graphic  statistics  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  and  read  before 
their  Jubilee  meeting  in  1885. 

“  When  the  data  suffice,  a  map  with  curves  [such  as 
the  census  map]  is  certainly  the  best  method  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  natural  grouping  of  the  facts.  But  they  sel¬ 
dom  suffice,  most  official  statistics  relate  to  considerable 
areas,  and  then  a  map  colored  by  administrative  regions 
being  the  exact  representation  of  a  certain  fact  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  map  with  curves  which  can  be  constructed 
only  with  the  aid  of  an  hypothesis.  I  would  not  en¬ 
tirely  exclude  such  hypotheses,  indeed  I  have  used  them 

in  my  own  work . It  is  a  question  of  degree.  I 

think  in  general  the  method  should  be  employed  with 
much  reserve  and  one  should  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  illusion  sometimes  produced  that  it  is  exact.”  * 

As  appears  from  the  following  table  derived  from  the 
extended  one  giving  the  density  of  population  of  the 

•Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Jubilee  Volume,  244,  f. 
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counties  of  the  country,  there  are  twenty-seven  with  an 
average  density  of  over  five  hundred  to  a  square  mile. 
TABLE  IV. 

Density  of  Population  in  the  Most  Crowded  Counties  of 


THE  United  States  in  1890. 

A  rea  Persons  to 

Counties.  Included  Cities.  in  square  a  square 

miles.  mile. 

New  York, .  40  37.882 

Kings,  ....  Brooklyn, .  37  22  663 

Baltimore  city .  28  15.516 

Suffolk,  .  ...  Boston .  45  10.773 

St.  Louis  city, .  48  9.412 

Philadelphia, .  .  ...  .  130  8.054 

Hudson, . Jersey  city,  Hoboken,  .  .  43  6.398 

San  Francisco, .  50  5.980 

District  of  Columbia,  .  60  3.840 

Es.sex .  Newark .  127  2.017 

Orleans, . New  Orleans, .  187  1.294 

Cook, .  Chicago .  960  1.242 

Milwaukee .  232  1.018 

Hamilton . Cincinnati .  400  936 

Ramsey, . St.  Paul .  162  863 

Richmond,  N.  Y.,  .  .  61  847 

Alleghany .  Pittsburgh,  Alleghany,.  .  .  750  736 

Union .  Elizabeth  city, .  102  710 

Cuyahoga, .  Cleveland, .  480  646 

„  j  Lynn,  Lawrence,  Salem, 

■**®®^*’  . \  Haverhill,  Gloucester,  .  .  503  596 

Alexandria,  Va., .  32  581 

Providence,  ....  440  580 

Passaic .  Paterson, .  197  533 

i  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Somer- 

Muimesex . ^  Newton.  Malden,  .  827  521 

Queens, .  Long  Island  City .  250  512 

Fulton, .  Atlanta, .  166  510 

Jefferson, .  Louisville .  375  503 


The  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  results  depends 
mainly  upon  that  of  the  county  areas,  and  these  are  open 
to  doubt.*  Still  it  is  believed  to  be  an  improvement 
‘  Economic  Studies,  2:  221-225. 
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upon  the  table  contained  in  Census  Bulletin  loo,  where 
the  density  of  population  has  been  determined,  in  some 
instances,  by  dividing  the  entire  population  within  the 
city  limits  by  the  amount  of  bnilt-up  area.*  Doubtless, 
in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the  entire  city  area 
has  been  measured,  the  census  statements  of  density  of 
population  in  that  bulletin  are  much  more  accurate  than 
any  others  obtainable,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the 
student’s  inability  to  ascertain  with  certainty  when  this 
has  occurred. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  reveals  the  small  size  of 
most  of  these  densely  settled  counties.  Only  three  are 
abov'e  the  average  size  of  counties  east  of  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  river  (570  square  miles)  and  not  one  reaches  the 
average  for  the  whole  country.  As  a  whole  they  are  but 
little  above  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  counties,  the  small¬ 
est  in  the  United  States. 

The  main,  region  of  dense  population  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  accompanying  map,  in  the  light  of  which 
the  following  statements  may  be  more  clear. 

Several  of  the  most  densely  settled  counties  included  in 
the  preceding  table  are  adjacent  and  may  be  grouped 
together.  Thus  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
county  of  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  across  the  Potomac,  are 
parts  of  one  population  center.  In  northeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  there  are  three  adjoining  counties  and  about 
New  York  bay  there  are  eight,  each  one  of  which 
has,  on  the  average,  above  five  hundred  people  to 
the  square  mile.  Grouping  these  population  centers 
together  with  regard  to  area,  we  have  about  Massachu- 

^  Economic  Studies,  2:226,  f. 
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setts  bay  a  total  of  1,375  square  miles,  in  which  the 
average  density  of  population  is  500+ ,  and  about  New 
York  bay  a  total  of  only  857  square  miles.  So  far  as 
the  arbitrarily  drawn  county  lines  enable  one  to  judge, 
there  is,  then,  a  larger  area  of  dense  population  in  north¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts  or  about  Chicago  than  about  New 
York,  and  the  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  is  the 
greatest  population  center  of  the  country,  not  because  of 
the  large  area  of  dense  population  but  because  of  the 
very  high  degree  of  density  found  over  a  comparatively 
limited  area.  Treated  as  a  single  population  center. 
New  York  and  Kings  counties  have  a  density  of  popu¬ 
lation  of  30,569  to  a  square  mile,  about  double  that  of 
the  third  county  in  the  table,  Baltimore,  treble  that  of 
Suffolk  or  St.  Louis,  and  quadruple  that  of  Philadelphia. 
If  one  compares  the  density  of  population  of  the  eight 
counties  about  New  York  bay,  having  each  an  average 
density  of  population  of  over  500  and  including  a  com¬ 
bined  area  of  857  square  miles,  with  that  of  Cook 
county,  Illinois,  which  has  a  somewhat  greater  extent, 
it  appears  that  the  former  has  a  density  of  population  of 
over  thrice  the  latter  (3,784  to  1,242). 

If,  however,  the  line  be  drawn  at  a  lower  limit  and  the 
24  additional  counties  having  between  250  and  500  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  square  mile  be  included,  the  largest  thickly 
settled  area  in  the  country  is  found  about  and  especially  to 
the  northeast  of  New  York  harbor;  for  the  two  south¬ 
western  counties  of  Connecticut,  Fairfield  and  New 
Haven,  appear  in  this  group,  and  are  connected  with  the 
eight  about  New  York  bay  by  Westchester  county.  This 
total  district  has  an  area  of  2,479  square  miles.  The 
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area  of  the  Massachusetts  bay  district  is  unaffected  by 
the  change,  but  the  district  about  Narragansett  bay  ex¬ 
pands  to  1,122  square  miles  by  the  inclusion  of  Newport 
and  Bristol  counties,  Rhode  Island,  and  of  Bristol 
county.  Mass.,  while  the  area  about  Philadelphia  in¬ 
creases  to  1,030  square  miles  by  the  inclusion  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Montgomery  counties.  Pa.,  and  of  Camden 
county,  N.  J.  Hennepin  county,  including  Minneap¬ 
olis,  now  swells  the  St.  Paul-Minueapolis  population 
center  to  742  square  miles,  and  the  Cincinnati  district  is 
enlarged  to  692  square  miles  by  the  inclusion  of  two 
small  Kentucky  counties,  Campbell  and  Kenton,  across 
the  Ohio.  Many  other  single  population  centers  appear 
in  this  group,  but  those  mentioned  are  the  largest  and 
most  conspicuous. 

If  all  counties  having  over  150  persons  to  a  square 
mile  be  included,  three  of  the  four  most  extensive  cen¬ 
ters  of  dense  population,  those  of  Massachu.setts  bay, 
Narragan.sett  bay,  and  New  York  bay,  become  con¬ 
nected.  There  is  an  unbroken  band  of  these  well  set¬ 
tled  counties  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac 
at  Newburyport  to  the  Delaware  at  Trenton.  This  belt 
is  still  separated  from  the  much  enlarged  Philadelphia 
district  by  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  with  116  persons  to  a 
square  mile.  There  are  now  two  main  regions  of  dense 
population,  the  New  York-Boston  group  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  group  of  counties.  The  former  Massachusetts 
bay  and  Narragansett  bay  groups  are  connected  through 
Norfolk  county.  Mass.,  and  these  two  meet  the  New 
York-Connecticut  group,  not  through  eastern  Connecti¬ 
cut,  for  the  four  counties  there  fall  below  150,  but 
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through  eastern  and  central  Massachusetts,  iu  Worcester 
and  Hampden  counties,  and  so  down  the  Connecticut 
valley.  These  counties  combined  give  an  area  of  9,363 
square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than  the  land  surface 
but  less  than  the  gross  area  of  Vermont.  On  this  sur¬ 
face  6,352,508  people  live,  over  one-tenth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Although  this  area  of  dense  population  extended  by 
union  of  three,  the  expansion  of  the  area  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is,  perhaps,  even  more  notable,  being  from 
1,030  to  7,225  .square  miles.  With  the  e.xception  of  the 
northern  county  of  Delaware,  all  the  expansion  falls 
within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  inclusion 
of  several  great  mining  and  manufacturing  counties, 
e.g..,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Schuylkill.  But  this 
area  includes  a  population  of  only  2,548,208;  or  while 
the  Boston-New  York  district  has  on  the  average  678 
persons  to  a  square  mile,  the  Philadelphia  district  has 
only  353-  As  the  two  are  separated  by  only  a  very  few 
miles,  they  may  be  regarded  as  contiguous.  As  such 
they  include  a  population  of  nearly  9,000,000  (8,900,716) 
or  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country,  on  practically  a  single  area  of  16,588  square 
miles,  or  about  double  that  of  Massachusetts  or  New 
Jersey.  This  region  has  an  average  density  of  536  to 
the  .square  mile,  about  double  that  of  Massachusetts,  or 
four  times  that  of  New  York. 

If  the  line  be  now  drawn  so  as  to  include  all  counties 
with  over  100  people  to  a  square  mile,  the  two  regions 
described  unite  at  two  points  and  extend  at  either  end 
by  the  inclusion  of  Hillsborough  county.  New  Hampshire, 
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and  Baltimore  county  and  city,  Maryland.  This  single 
district  now  covers  24,490  square  miles,  about  half  the 
area  of  New  York,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  area 
of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  and  includes 
10,278,297  people,  or  nearly  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  It  has  an  average  density  of 
420,  considerably  above  that  of  Rhode  Island. 

A  second  chain  of  nine  densely  populated  counties 
stretches  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  and  beyond  Pittsburgh 
and  Alleghany  city.  It  includes  1,315,608  people  on 
an  area  of  5,009  square  miles. 

Still  a  third  chain  extends  from  Cincinnati  towards 
Columbus.  It  includes  two  Kentucky  aud  five  Ohio 
counties  and  a  population  of  714,422  on  an  area  of  2,436 
square  miles.  It  coincides  approximately  with  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Miami. 

These  three  groups  of  counties  include  12,308,328 
people,  about  one-fifth  the  population  of  the  United 
States  on  an  area  (31,935  square  miles)  about  that  of 
Maine  or  South  Carolina,  and  slightly  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Elsewhere  in 
the  country  there  are  .single  population  centers  of  much 
importance  and  one  of  them.  Cook  county,  Illinois, 
(Chicago)  e.xceeds  the  population  of  the  lowest  of  these 
three  groups,  but  there  are  110  other  large  areas  in  the 
United  States  with  a  den.se  population.  There  are  four 
adjoining  counties  about  Albany,  each  of  which  has  a 
density  of  100  +,  but  with  this  exception  there  is  no 
group  of  more  than  two  such  counties  outside  of  the 
districts  described. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

Alabama.  The  most  thinly  settled  districts  lie  in 
the  southern  part,  where  nine  adjacent  counties  have 
less  than  twenty  persons  to  a  .square  mile.  There 
are  four  other  sparsely  settled  counties  and  they 
lie  clo.se  together  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
on  the  uplands  between  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee 
river  tributaries.  The  belt  of  rich  cotton  land  stretch¬ 
ing  acro.s.s  Alabama  is  traceable  in  a  band  of  counties 
with  a  density  of  population  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty, 
or,  in  two  instances  containing  the  centers  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  Selma,  more  than  fifty  persons  to  a  square  mile. 
These  nine  counties,  as  a  whole,  however,  increa.sed  but 
one  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade,  while  the  state  increased 
twenty.  The  most  rapid  growth  of  population  is  going 
on  in  the  northern  half  of  Alabama,  where  .several  im¬ 
portant  cities  have  rapidly  sprung  up.  The  largest 
city.  Mobile,  increased  in  ten  years  about  one-third  as 
fast  as  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  more  slowly  than  any  of 
the  largest  124  cities  in  the  country  except  Albany,  N. 
Y.'  Meanwhile,  Birmingham  became  the  second  city 

*  Eleventh  Census,  Population,  Part  I,  374,  fF.  Some  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  slow  growth  of  Mobile  by  the  statement  made  about 
1880  that  “  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  harbor,  all  ships  drawing 
more  than  8  or  10  feet  of  water  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the 
bay,  25  miles  or  more  from  the  city.”  Tenth  Census,  xix  :  194.  The 
recent  improvements  in  Mobile  harbor  could  hardly  have  affected  the 
population  in  1890. 
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by  increasing  over  700  per  cent.  Anniston,  Florence 
and  Bessemer,  all  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  are 
considerable  towns  which  were  hardly  in  existence  in 
1880. 

Alaska  is  the  largest  in  area  and  the  smallest  in  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  country.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  two  which  decreased  in  population  between 
1880  and  1890.  In  the  most  settled  of  the  six  great  dis- 
trics  into  which  it  was  divided  for  purposes  of  enumera¬ 
tion  in  1880,  the  southeastern  district,  there  was  in  1890 
about  one  person  to  four  square  miles,  while  in  the  two 
northern  districts,  which  stretch  to  or  beyond  the  Arctic 
circle,  there  was  about  one  person  to  forty  square  miles. 
The  Arctic  district  has  a  slightly  larger  population  to 
one  hundred  square  miles  than  the  district  south  of  it 
drained  by  the  Yukon  river.  The  population  decreases 
with  increase  of  latitude  and  also  with  increase  of  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sea.  A  slight  increase  in  the  population 
reported  from  the  Arctic  and  two  southern  districts  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  decrease  in  all  the 
others,  which  was  especially  marked  in  the  Yukon  dis¬ 
trict. 

Much  of  Arizona.,  especially  in  the  northern  part, 
is  almost  uninhabited.  It  lies  entirely  within  the 
arid  region,  as  defined  by  the  census,*  the  annual 
rainfall  at  the  twenty-five  observation  stations  varying 
from  three  to  twenty-si.x  inches  and  averaging  less  than 
eleven  inches.^  The  most  thinly  settled  county,  Mohave, 

'Eleventh  Census.  Agriculture  by  Irrigation,  22. 

*  Dept,  of  .\gricnlture,  We.ither  Bureau,  Bulletin  C,  “  Rainfall  and 
Snow  of  the  United  States,”  Table  II,  p.  56. 
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in  the  northwest,  has  thirteen  persons,  excluding  the  In¬ 
dians  on  reservations,  to  one  hundred  square  miles,  or 
about  double  the  average  for  Alaska ;  the  best  settled 
ones,  all  in  the  south,  in  only  three  cases  rise  slightly 
above  one  to  a  square  mile.  The  distribution  of  popula¬ 
tion  depends  principally  upon  facilities  for  artificial  irri¬ 
gation  and  the  location  of  mineral  wealth. 

Arkansas  is  a  very  evenly  settled  state.  The  most 
densely  settled  county,  Sebastian,  containing  Fort  Smith, 
has  but  55  persons  to  a  square  mile ;  the  most  sparsely 
settled,  Poinsett,  has  6.  Minnesota  and  Kansas  are  the 
only  states  of  its  population  which  maintained  as  high 
a  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  decade,  and  Florida  is 
the  only  eastern  or  southern  state  of  any  size  of  which 
the  same  is  true.  Its  three  largest  cities,  and  five  of  its 
six  most  densely  settled  counties,  lie  along  the  valley  of 
Arkan.sas  river.  The  relatively  sparsely  settled  coun¬ 
ties  are  irregularly  spread  over  the  higher  land  north 
and  south  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  low  alluvial  and  in 
parts  malarial  region  of  the  southeast  and  to  a  less  de¬ 
gree  the  northeast. 

California  is  probably  the  most  unevenly  .settled  state 
in  the  country.  At  one  extreme  is  San  Francisco 
county  with  a  population  ten  times  as  crowded  as  in 
any  other  beyond  the  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river;  at  the  other  is  Inyo  county  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  near  and  sharing  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  southern  Nevada  and  northwestern  Arizona, 
and  with  only  thirty-five  people  to  one  hundred  .square 
miles.  The  two  densely  settled  regions  are  rough  semi- 
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circles  of  unequal  size  around  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  as  centers  and  include  about  one-sixth  of  the 
state.  The  desert  of  the  south-east  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
the  mountain  regions  of  the  north,  are  most  thinly 
peopled.  During  the  decade  twelve  counties  mainly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Tahoe  lost  population,  while 
in  the  far  southern  part  of  California  a  number  of  ad¬ 
joining  counties  more  than  doubled.  The  distribution 
of  population  is  largely  and  probably  increasingly  influ¬ 
enced  by  opportunities  for  irrigation.  The  annual  rain¬ 
fall  ranges  from  72  inches  in  the  northwest  to  2  >4  in  the 
southeast  and  averages  over_23  inches,  “  but  the  necessity 
for  irrigation  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  rainfall  occurs  during  winter  and  early  spring  and 
that  for  many  months  during  summer  and  autumn  hardly 
a  drop  falls.”  ‘  The  seasonal  variation  in  the  rainfall  of 
California  is  many  times  greater  than  in  any  other 
state.^ 

In  Colorado  agriculture  is  even  more  dependent  upon 
artificial  irrigation.  The  annual  rainfall  at  the  forty 
observation  stations  averages  about  fifteen  inches,  but 
three-fifths  of  it  falls  during  the  crop  season,  the 
monthly  precipitation  at  that  time  being  double  what  it 
is  in  the  remainder  of  the  year.^  Hence  in  certain 
favored  spots  agriculture  may  be  carried  on  without  ir- 

'  Eleventh  Census,  Agriculture  by  Irrigation,  34. 

’  Drpt.  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  op.  cit,  p  56.  The  word 
‘‘ inches,”  under  tlie  coluiiin  “  seasonal  variatiOTi,”  is  apparently  an 
error,  as  the  numbers  express  the  ratio  of  the  largest  seasonal  aver¬ 
age  to  the  smallest. 

•  Agriculture  by  Irrigation,  92,  f. 
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rigation  works,  but  nearly  half  the  improved  farm  land 
(48.8  per  cent.)  was  artificially  irrigated  in  1889,  a  propor¬ 
tion  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country  except  in 
Arizona.  Colorado  includes  one-fonrth  of  the  artifi¬ 
cially  irrigated  lands  in  the  country,  a  larger  amount 
than  any  state  but  California,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
area  the  largest  amount  anywhere.  Tliis  land  lies 
about  the  head  waters  and  along  the  upper  courses  of  the 
main  rivers  rising  in  the  state,  the  South  Platte,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Rio  Grande,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  Colorado. 
Irrigation  in  the  foothills  and  mineral  treasures  in  the 
mountains  combine  to  mass  the  population  in  the  high 
central  region  of  the  state,  while  the  most  thinly  settled 
counties  lie  along  the  borders,  especially  in  the  north¬ 
western  and  southeastern  regions. 

Connecticut.  The  area  of  each  of  the  towns  of  this 
state,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Jersey,  was  measured  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  about  1890,  upon  its  new  maps  of  those 
states,  and  the  results  will  be  found  in  recent  Survey 
Bulletins.'  They  have  made  it  po.ssible  to  compute  the 
density  of  population  for  these  states  by  towns.^  Con¬ 
necticut  ranks  fifth  among  the  states,  with  a  density  of 
154,  and  thus  is  thickly  settled  for  the  United  States,  but 
not  when  compared  with  European  countries.  Several, 
mainly  agricultural  counties  in  England,  such  as  Cum¬ 
berland  (176),  Huntingdon  (158),  or  Lincoln  (179),  are 

*  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletins,  Nos.  117-120 

’These  computations  for  the  southern  New  England  states  were 
made  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Shepherd,  and  those  for  New  Jersey  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Glashon. 
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more  crowded  and  the  average  for  England  is  over 
three  times  as  many  persons  to  a  unit  of  area. 

Connecticut  has  a  larger  proportion  of  river  surface 
than  any  other  division  except  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.®  These  rivers  flow  nearly 
north  and  south,  but  with  a  turn  to  the  east  in  some 
cases  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  while  the  main 
railway  routes  trend  about  at  right  angles  to  them. 
Three  of  these  rivers,  the  Thames,  Connecticut  and 
Housatonic,  are  important  sources  of  water  power,  yield¬ 
ing  respectively  in  1880  twenty-one,  eleven  and  eleven 
horse  power  for  every  square  mile  drained.  But  the 
Connecticut  and  Housatonic  developed  this  power  in 
their  upper  courses,  only  about  oue-fiftieth  of  the  utilized 
power  of  the  former  river  being  produced  in  Connecticut. 
The  Housatonic,  also,  above  the  town  where  its  most 
important  tributary,  the  Naugatuck,  enters,  produced 
in  Connecticut  only  480  horse  power  on  the  main  stream, 
while  over  ten  times  that  amount  was  reported  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Apparently  the  most  prosperous  valley  in  the 
state  was  the  Naugatuck.  This  stream  in  1880  developed 
7,256  horse  power  from  a  drainage  area  of  313  square 
miles,  or  23.5  horse  power  per  square  mile.  Its  influence 
is  indicated  in  the  map  opposite,  where  the  belt  of  towns 
in  the  darkest  tint,  stretching  north  from  the  sound  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  are  those  through  which 
the  Naugatuck  flows  below  Watertown. 

.  Delaware  is  a  state  of  one  city  ;  Wilmington  containing 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population  and  being  the 


•  Economic  Studies,  2:  218. 
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only  town  in  the  state  with  over  5,000  inhabitants.  As 
its  gain  of  population  during  the  decade  before  1890  was 
between  six  and  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  state  combined,  its  predominance  is  increasing. 
It  lies  on  the  Brandywine,  which  drains  only  238  square 
miles,  but  “  is  the  most  important  water-power  stream 
in  the  vicinity  ”  '  and  develops  a  large  part  of  its  power 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Wilmington.  The 
density  of  population  in  the  state  decreases  from  north  to 
south,  New  Castle  county  sharing  the  indn.strial  advant¬ 
ages  of  southern  Pennsylvania,  the  other  two  resembling 
the  agricnltnral  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  on  the 
peninsula,  and  having  about  one-fifth  the  population  to  a 
square  mile  of  the  first. 

Florida  is  roughly  triangular,  with  its  three  larg¬ 
est  cities  and  most  densely  settled  counties  at  the 
corners.  The  state  as  a  whole,  is  nearer  the  sea  level 
than  any  other  in  the  country,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tions  of  Delaware  and  Louisiana,  the  greater  part  of 
these  three  states  lying  less  than  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  While  the  presence  of  a  seaport  such  as  Key  West, 
Jacksonville,  Pensacola  or  Tampa,  may  result  in  raising 
the  average  density  of  a  coast  county,  the  tendency  of 
population  is  clearly  to  center  in  the  higher  counties  of 
the  state.  The  line  of  100  feet  elevation  and  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  counties  with  a  density  of  population  abov^e  and 
those  below  the  average  agree  with  surprising  closeness. 
Florida  has  about  the  same  density  of  population  as 
California,  and  its  most  thinly  settled  county,  Dade, 


•Tenth  Census,  xvi :  617. 
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has  fewer  people  than  any  comity  in  the  divisions  thus 
far  reviewed,  except  Mohave  county,  Arizona.  But  the 
cause  for  a  sparse  population  in  southern  Florida  is  the 
opposite  of  that  at  work  in  Arizona  and  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  rainfall  in  Florida  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
state  in  the  Union'  and  especially  heavy  in  the  hot 
months,  June-October,  during  which  season  it  consid¬ 
erably  exceeds  the  entire  amount  for  a  year  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of.  the  country.  Hence,  during  the  rainy 
sea.son,  an  area  of  southeastern  Florida  probably  greater 
than  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  combined  is  im¬ 
passible  swamp. 

In  Georgia  also  the  population  is  concentrated  on  the 
higher  land.  The  contour  line  of  five  hundred  feet 
which  runs  across  the  map  of  the  state  from  Augusta 
southwest  to  Columbus  divides  quite  accurately  a  com¬ 
paratively  well  settled  northwestern  district  from  a 
thinly  settled  southeastern  one.  In  a  few  mountain 
counties  near  the  northern  boundary,  which  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more,  the  population 
again  becomes  sparser  than  the  average,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  these  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  it  is  the  rule 
that  the  counties  rising,  at  least  in  places,  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  have  a  denser  population  than  the 
state  as  a  whole  and  the  other  counties  have  a  sparser 
population.  The  most  sparsely  settled  county,  Charl¬ 
ton,  like  Dade  county,  Florida,  is  in  large  part  an 
almost  impenetrable  swamp.  The  center  of  dense 
population  lies  around  and  especially  to  the  south  and 

•  Op.  cit.,  56.  Atlas,  Map  xvii  ( 1893). 
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east  of  Atlanta,  where  a  number  of  contiguous  counties 
have  from  fifty  to  seventy  persons  to  a  square  mile. 
Savannah  grew  more  slowly  than  any  other  of  the  first 
ten  cities. 

Idaho  is  preeminently  a  state  of  scattered  population. 
Although  five  others  in  the  country  had  fewer  inhabi¬ 
tants*  no  other,  except  Alaska,  was  without  a  town  of 
2500  people.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  seventeen 
inches,  or  more  than  any  other  inland  state  of  the 
western  group,  but  still  needing  to  be  supplemented 
by  artificial  irrigation  in  most  parts  of  the  state.  The 
best  settled  county,  Latah,  in  the  northwestern  part, 
adjoining  the  settled  districts  of  eastern  Washington, 
has  ample  water  for  crops  and  no  systematic  irriga¬ 
tion  is  practiced.  In  the  other  comparatively  settled 
counties  irrigation  is  common  and  over  one-third  of 
the  farming  lands  in  the  state  is  so  watered.  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  is  a  part  of  the  settled  dis¬ 
trict,  extending  north  from  the  Great  Salt  lake  up  the 
Bear  river  valley.  The  settlements  thus  lie  along  the 
boundaries,  while  the  central  and  southwestern  parts 
are  almost  uninhabited, 

Illinois.,  aside  from  its  one  great  city,  is  evenly  set¬ 
tled,  the  other  counties  ranging  in  density  of  population 
only  between  26  and  120.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
90  out  of  102,  are  more  thinly  settled  than  the  state 
average.  Of  the  other  twelve,  five  are  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  two  on  the  Illinois  river,  three  about  Chicago, 
one  contains  the  state  capital,  and  another,  lying  on 

‘  See  Table  VII,  Economic  Studies,  2  :  255. 
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Rock  river,  includes  the  manufacturing  center  which 
has  grown  up  at  Rockford  around  its  water  power.  To 
compare  large  states  with  small,  Illinois  is  almost  as 
truly  as  Delaware,  a  state  of  one  city.  Chicago  is  about 
twenty-seven  times  the  size  of  the  second  city  in  Ill¬ 
inois,  includes  about  three-tenths  of  the  population,  and 
during  the  last  decade  increased  nearly  four  times  as  fast 
as  the  remaining  seven-tenths. 

As  a  whole  Indiana  is  somewhat  more  thickly  settled 
than  Illinois.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  aver¬ 
age  density  of  population  in  Illinois,  outside  Cook 
county,  is  48,  while  that  of  Indiana,  outside  its  best  set¬ 
tled  county,  is  52.  The  most  sparsely  settled  part  of 
the  state  is  in  the  northwest,  where  four  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  lying  mainly  in  the  somewhat  marshy  region 
drained  by  the  Kankakee  river,  have  a  density  of  20-24, 
or  lower  than  any  in  Illinois.  The  southern  third 
of  the  state,  with  a  few  e.xceptions,  is  more  thinly  set¬ 
tled  than  the  average.  The  main  region  in  which  the 
population  is  noticeably  dense  is  roughly  bounded  by  the 
Wabash  and  West  Fork  of  the  White  river,  the  Ohio 
state  boundary  and  a  line  from  Indianapolis  to  Lafay¬ 
ette.  The  last  city  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
natural  advantages  may  continue  long  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  somewhat  adventitious  ones  which  outlast  their 
causes.  “  Lafayette  originally  derived  its  chief  import¬ 
ance  from  being  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Wabash 
river,  and  then  received  an  impetus  which,  owing  to 
unusual  railroad  facilities,  has  sustained  its  growth  since 
the  abandonment  of  the  upper  Wabash  as  a  channel  of 
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commerce.” '  This  statement  may  throw  light  on  the 
fact  that  Lafayette  had  a  lower  rate  of  increase  during 
the  last  decade  than  any  other  of  the  ten  leading  cities 
or  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Iowa  is  perhaps  the  most  evenly  settled  state  in  the 
Union  as  measured  by  the  mean  variation  of  the  densi¬ 
ties  of  population  of  its  counties  from  the  state  average.* 
The  lower  percentage  of  variation  shown  by  Indian 
territory  and  Vermont  is  partly  due  to  the  small  number 
of  reservations  or  counties  in  those  divisions.  The  figures 
for  the  99  counties  of  Iowa  range  only  between  lo 
and  1 14,  and  ov'er  two-thirds  lie  between  20  and  40. 
The  most  thinly  settled  region  lies  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state,  where  all  the  ten  counties  falling  be¬ 
low  20  are  grouped  on  the  higher  land,  part  of  which 
rises  above  1,500  feet.  About  one-third  of  the  state 
lies  below  one  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  and  of  the  32 
counties  more  densely  settled  than  the  average,  28  lie 
partly  or  entirely  within  this  third. 

Kansas  belongs  to  the  sub-humid  states.*  “  The  term 
sub-humid  includes  belts  of  country  on  each  side  of  the 
arid  region  forming  the  debatable  ground  between  it 
and  the  comparatively  well  watered  region  east  or  west. 
The  western  sub-humid  region  is  much  narrower  than 
that  on  the  east  and  the  states  crossed  by  it  lie  for  the 
greater  part  within  the  arid  region.  On  the  other  hand 
the  sub-humid  region  on  the  east,  crossing  broad  prai¬ 
ries,  includes  the  greater  part  of”  North  Dakota,  South 

'  I)e  Colange,  National  Gazetteer  (1884),  “  Lafayette." 

*  See  Table  III,  p  395. 

*  Eleventh  Census,  Agriculture  by  Irrigation,  257. 
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Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Texas.  As  Kansas  does 
not  extend  so  far  west  as  the  Dakotas  and  as  the  lines  of 
equal  annual  rainfall  crossing  this  belt  of  states  bear  a 
little  east  of  north  and  west  of  south,  Kansas  has  a 
greater  rainfall  than  the  states  north  of  it  or  Minnesota. 
The  most  thinly  settled  region  is  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state,  where  a  single  county  has  slightly  less 
than  one  inhabitant  to  a  square  mile  and  a  number  of 
adjoining  counties  have  less  than  one  person  to  one 
hundred  acres.  Chase  county  and  vicinity  in  the 
east  central  part  of  Kansas  are  also  less  settled  than 
the  surrounding  counties.  The  northeastern  corner  of 
the  state,  about  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers,  is  best 
settled  and  next  to  this  the  southeastern,  where  coal 
and  zinc  mines  have  attracted  population. 

In  Kentucky  the  most  sparsely  settled  district  lies  in 
the  mountains  of  the  southeast,  where  all  six  counties 
with  a  density  of  population  of  9-19  are  found.  There 
is  a  large  group  of  well  settled  counties  forming  a  circle 
around  Lexington  and  occupying  the  “  blue  grass  ”  re¬ 
gion  of  the  state.  Most  of  the  counties  outside  this 
group  which  rise  above  the  average  of  the  state  in 
density  of  population  lie  irregularly  along  the  Ohio  river. 
The  largest  city  in  the  state,  Louisville,  is  at  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio,  which  was  the  only  serious  impediment  to 
navigation  in  the  nearly  one  thousand  miles  between 
Pittsburgh  and  the  mouth.  With  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation  on  the  Ohio  in  1812,  Louisville  be¬ 
came  a  center  of  river  trade  and  in  1850  was  the 
eleventh  city  in  the  country  in  size,  since  which  time, 
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although  steadily  growing,  it  has  fallen  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth.* 

Louisiana  has  a  heavier  annual  rainfall  than  any  other 
state  except  Florida.  No  little  water  also  escapes  from 
the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  which  often  flow  at 
a  level  above  that  of  the  surrounding  country  behind  the 
levees.  The  low,  flat  surface  of  the  state  averaging 
about  seventy-five  feet  above  the  sea  contributes  to  the 
detention  of  this  water  in  swamps,  lakes,  and  bayous. 
Hence  the  proportion  of  water  surface  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut, 
and  greater  than  in  any  state  of  its  size  except  Florida.* 
The  most  sparsely  settled  county,  Cameron,  is  in  the 
southwestern  corner  and  mainly  in  the  coast  swamp 
district.  The  best  settled  tracts  are  on  the  higher  land 
along  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers.  New  Orleans, 
while  twenty  times  the  size  of  the  second  city,  does  not 
contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Louisiana  as  Wilmington  does  of  Delaware,  or  Chicago 
of  Illinois.  F'or  fifty  years  it  has  been  losing  ground 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  country;  in  1840  it  was 
the  third  city,  and  within  200  of  being  the  second ;  in 
1890  it  was  the  twelfth,  and  during  the  last  decade  it 
grew  more  slowly  than  the  state  as  a  whole  or  any  other 
of  the  ten  largest  towns  in  the  state,  or  any  other  of  the 
twenty-eight  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  in  the 
country. 

No  other  state  of  its  size,  and  only  Maryland  and 

*  Eleventh  Census,  Compendiutn,  Part  I,  4.^8. 

’  Economic  Studies,  2  :  218,  Table  II. 
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Rhode  Island  among  the  small  states,  have  so  large  a 
proportion  of  water  surface  as  Maine.,  and  four-fifths  of 
it  is  in  lakes.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  state  is  occupied  by  improved  farm  land,  while  every 
other  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  except  Florida  had  at 
least  one-fifth,  and  every  other  northern  state  at  least 
one-fourth  of  its  surface  under  the  plow.*  Under  such 
conditions  agriculture  and  lumbering  sustain  but  a 
sparse  population,  falling  in  Piscataquis  county  to  four 
to  a  square  mile.  The  commercial  facilities  of  the  coast 
and  the  water  powers  abounding  on  the  lower  courses 
of  the  streams  make  a  denser  population  possible.  Of 
the  ten  largest  cities,  four  are  on  the  coast  or  accc.ssible  by 
steamer  and  the  other  si.x  are  on  important  water  powers. 
The  depressed  condition  of  the  shipbuilding  and  seaward 
commerce  of  Maine  is  reflected  in  the  slow  increase  of 
the.se  ports,  ranging  between  8  and  13  per  cent,  in 
the  last  decade,  while  the  six  cities  po.ssessing  water 
power  increased  from  14  to  18,  and  in  one  case  to  52 
per  cent.  In  no  other  state  e.\cept  Vermont  is  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  power  used  in  manufacture  derived 
from  water.* 

Maryland,  also,  is  a  state  of  one  city.  Over  two-fifths 
of  the  population  of  the  state  live  in  Baltimore,  and 
while  the  state,  outside  Baltimore  city  and  county,  in- 
crea.sed  in  population,  1880-1890,  only  15.748,  Balti¬ 
more  city  and  county  increased  91.699,  or  at  the  rate 
for  the  latter  of  22.6  per  cent,  and  for  the  former  of  only 

*  For  (lata  for  this  statement  see  Rleventh  Census,  Abstract,  93  flF. 

*  Eleventh  Census,  Manufacturing  Industries,  Part  I,  749. 
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3  per  cent.  The  westernmost  county  has  the  fewest  in¬ 
habitants  for  its  area,  but  with  that  exception  the  most 
thinly  settled  counties  are  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Chesapeake  bay. 

The  surface  of  Massachusetts  is  not  well  adapted  for 
successful  agriculture  in  competition  with  the  west  and 
south.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1890  less 
than  one-third  of  its  entire  area  was  occupied  by  im¬ 
proved  farm  land,  a  proportion  smaller  than  that  of  any 
adjoining  state  e.xcept  IMaine  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
not  much  above  that  of  West  Virginia.  As  in  all  the 
northeastern  states  above  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  this 
amount  of  improved  farm  land  decreased  during  the  last 
decade.  The  most  unsettled  region  lies  in  the  hills 
between  the  Housatonic  and  Connecticut  valleys,  where 
a  belt  of  tweuty-two  towus  extend  across  the  state,  no 
one  of  which  has  over  twenty-five  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile  or  one  person  to  twenty-five  acres.  This  is 
about  the  average  density  of  population  in  Louisiana  or 
Maine.  A  second  large  region  of  sparse  population  lies 
east  of  the  Connecticut,  between  its  tributaries.  Millers 
river  and  Chicopee  river,  where  twenty-six  adjoining 
towns  have  a  density  of  population  of  less  than  fifty,  or 
below  one-fifth  the  average  for  the  state.  The  industries 
of  the  state  have  been  fostered  by  its  ample  water  power. 
Among  the  many  conditions  which  have  favored  this 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  in  the  New 
England  states  generally,  and  in  Massachusetts  especially, 
is  more  evenly  distributed  through  the  year  than  in  any 
other  part  of  ♦^he  country,  and  that  steadiness  of  flow  in 
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the  rivers  is  also  promoted  by  the  many  lakes  which  serve 
as  natural  reservoirs.  In  the  report  on  the  water  power 
of  the  United  States,  included  in  the  Tenth  Census,  it  is 
said  that  on  the  Merrimac  river  and  its  tributaries  “prob¬ 
ably  more  power  is  utilized  than  in  any  other  drainage 
basin  of  equal  size  in  America,”  (p.  71)  and  the  table 
(Id.,  p.  xxxix)  shows  88,818  horse  power  utilized 
or  eighteen  per  square  mile  drained.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  utilized  power  per  square  mile  drained 
afforded  in  1880  by  the  Connecticut,  treble  that  of  the 
Hudson,  and  quadruple  that  of  the  Delaware,  the  main 
rivals  of  the  Merrimac  as  sources  of  water  power. 
While  hardly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  basin  of  the 
Merrimac  lies  in  Massachusetts,  about  one-half  of  its 
water  power  is  developed  there.  Notwithstanding  the 
growing  use  of  steam,  the  use  of  water  power  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  increased  during  the  last  decade  15^  per  cent, 
or  three  times  as  fast  as  in  its  main  rival  in  the  use  of 
this  motive  force.  New  York,  and  five  times  as  fast  as  in 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Michigan  may  be  regarded  as  divided  by  a  nearly  east 
and  west  line  across  the  lower  peninsula  from  Saginaw 
bay  to  Muskegon.  Below  this  line  34  of  the  36  counties 
are  better  settled  than  the  average  for  the  state,  while 
north  of  it  47  counties  of  48  are  below  the  state  average, 
Manistee  being  the  only  county  which  is  exceptionally 
well  peopled.  Its  county  seat  is  a  prosperous  center  of 
the  trade  in  lumber  and  contains  many  mills.  There 
are  seven  counties  in  the  upper  peninsula  and  two  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  lower  with  fewer  than  five  per- 
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sons  to  a  square  mile.  The  census  map  of  density  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  rural  population  is  sparse  in  a  belt  of 
counties  in  the  lower  peninsular  from  Livingston  to 
Cass  and  there  connecting  with  the  poorly  settled  district 
in  northern  Indiana. 

The  population  of  Minnesota  centers  around  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  The  two  counties  containing  these 
cities  have  over  300  persons  to  a  square  mile,  and  the 
one  directly  east  of  them  ranks  third  in  the  state. 
Mainly  to  the  south  of  these  counties,  but  nearly  en¬ 
circling  them,  lie  all  the  eight  counties  which  fall  be¬ 
tween  35  and  50,  and  girdling  them,  another  belt  in 
which  the  range  is  20-35,  while  along  the  eastern  part 
of  the  northern  boundary,  if  the  figures  may  be  trusted, 
the  country  is  almost  as  unoccupied  as  in  Alaska.  The 
statement  in  the  description  of  Minneapolis,  included  in 
the  Tenth  Census,  that  “  its  growth  and  prosperity  have 
been  almost  wholly  due  to  the  natural  advantages  of  its 
site,”  while  clearly  an  exaggeration,  emphatically  calls 
attention  to  the  favoring  circumstances  under  which  its 
rapid  growth  has  been  attained.  The  third  city  in  the 
state,  Duluth,  even  after  allowing  for  its  annexation  of 
Duluth  village  in  the  decade  increased  nearly  one 
thousand  per  cent,  or  faster  than  any  other  city  of  over 
25,000  people  except  Kansas  city,  Kan.,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle. 

In  Mississippi  the  most  sparsely  settled  region  lies  be¬ 
tween  Pearl  river  and  Alabama,  where  the  southern 
pine  abounds,  and  in  general  the  population  decreases 
as  the  gulf  is  approached,  until  in  Pearl  river  county 
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there  are  only  four  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Another 
region  of  sparse  settlement  is  the  line  of  low  and 
marshy  counties  to  the  west  of  the  bluffs  separating  the 
bottom  from  the  uplands  between  Memphis  and  Vicks¬ 
burg.  The  best  settled  counties  lie  mainly  along  the 
Mississippi  river,  but  also  in  the  “  northwestern  prairie 
region,”  in  much  of  which  over  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area  was  planted  to  cotton  in  1879.'  The  cities  of  the 
state  are  small,  but  of  the  largest  four,  three  lie  upon 
the  Mississippi.  The  facts  that  Vicksburg,  still  the  first 
in  size,  is  growing  more  slowly  than  the  state,  or  than 
any  other  of  the  first  ten  cities,  and  that  Greenville,  not 
far  above  it  on  the  river,  has  increased  ov'er  200  per  cent, 
in  the  last  decade,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the 
statement  that  in  1876  a  flood  cut  across  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  upon  which  the  former  city  stands,  leaving  it 
upon  a  branch  of  the  river.* 

Missouri  has  two  distinct  physical  divisions  of  tim¬ 
bered  land  and  prairie  approximately  separated  by  the 
Missouri  river  as  far  up  as  Jefferson  city,  and  from  there 
southwest  to  the  Arkansas  boundary.’  The  timbered 
land  includes  the  most  sparsely  settled  districts,  and  in 
its  center,  in  Reynolds,  Carter  and  Shannon  counties, 
maintains  fewer  than  ten  persons  to  a  square  mile.  The 
main  belt  of  adjoining  well  settled  counties  lies  along 
both  banks  of  the  Missouri  from  Jefferson  city  to  St. 
Joseph,  with  a  smaller  one  of  three  counties  in  the  min¬ 
ing  center  of  the  southwest.  The  other  districts  rising 

*  Tenth  Census  5  :  273,  map. 

’  Tenth  Census  19  :  2 10. 

’  Tenth  Census  5  :  505  ;  9  :  542,  map  and  560. 
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above  the  state  average  are  scattered,  six  counties  along 
the  Mississippi,  and  four  elsewhere.  Of  the  ten  largest 
cities,  two  lie  on  the  Mississippi  river,  two  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river,  four  in  or  near  the  southwestern  mining  dis¬ 
trict  and  two  seem  to  be  mainly  favored  by  railway  in¬ 
tersections  and  connections. 

Montana  may  be  divided  into  the  plains,  the  eastern 
two-thirds  of  the  state,  and  the  mountains,  and  here,  as 
in  Colorado,  population  like  the  forest  trees  follows  the 
rainfall  and  flouri.shes  in  the  mountains.  In  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  state,  where  the  mountains  are  less 
of  a  barrier  to  the  winds  from  the  Pacific,  certain  crops 
have  been  grown  without  irrigation,  but  at  the  western¬ 
most  station,  Missoula,  the  annual  rainfall  has  fluctuated 
between  28^  inches  (1875)  and  7^  inches  (1888)  and 
averaged  15)^  inches.  Hence  even  this  part  of  the  state 
must  be  deemed  subhumid  and  requiring  irrigation  for 
stable  agriculture.  The  densest  population  in  the  state 
is  in  Silverbow  county,  over  a  mile  in  altitude  and  de¬ 
voted  almost  entirely  to  mining  and  trade.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  railway  Fort  Benton,  out  on  the  plains, 
just  below  the  Great  Falls  in  the  Missouri,  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  was  a  thriving  little  center  of  trade, 
but  in  the  last  decade  it  declined  from  1,618  to  624  in¬ 
habitants. 

Nebraska  lies  in  the  subhumid  belt  of  states.  The 
average  rainfall  is  27  inches,  and  it  ranges  from  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  over  30  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  under 
15  in  the  far  west,  but  this  low  rainfall  is  compensated  in 
part  by  its  concentration  in  the  crop  season.  The  pro- 
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portion  of  the  annual  rainfall  which  occurs  in  spring  and 
snniiner  is  as  follows  :  Indiana,  53  per  cent. ;  Illinois,  56 
per  cent. ;  Iowa,  63  per  cent. ;  Nebraska,  74  per  cent. ; 
so  that  the  spring  and  summer  rainfall  in  these 
states  is,  Indiana,  22.7;  Illinois,  21.4;  Iowa,  20.7; 
Nebraska,  19.8  inches.  To  show  the  effect  of  the 
decrease  of  rainfall  with  increase  of  longitude,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  the  staple  crop,  maize,  has 
been  computed  for  a  band  of  13  counties  running  west 
from  Omaha  across  the  center  of  the  state.  In  the  four 
eastern  counties  the  average  was  40-50  bushels  to  the 
acre,  in  the  next  four,  30-40,  in  Lincoln,  26,  Keith,  13, 
and  in  the  three  western  counties  it  was  under  7.  There 
is  no  evidence  from  the  observations  that  the  rainfall 
tends  to  increase  as  settlement  pushes  west.*  The  most 
settled  district  is  in  the  .southeastern  part  of  the  state.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  northeastern  corner,  between  Cedar 
and  Dixon  counties,  to  the  middle  of  the  southern 
boundary,  between  Furnas  and  Harlan  counties,  sepa¬ 
rates  the  41  counties  having  a  density  above  the  state 
average,  from  the  50  which  fall  below,  only  three  of  the 
50  lying  to  the  southeast  of  it,  and  none  of  the  41  lying 
to  the  northwest. 

Nevada  has  a  rainfall  of  only  7.6  inches  in  a  year, 
which  is  the  least  in  any  state.  A  map  of  the  forest 
area  of  the  country  shows  that  it  is  also  the  most  tree¬ 
less  state.  The  evils  of  the  low  rainfall  are  emphasized 
by  its  distribution  through  the  .seasons.  Most  falls  in 
winter  and  least  in  summer,  when  the  precipitation 

'Rainfall  and  Snow  of  the  United  States,  20. 
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averages  less  than  an  inch  in  three  months.  Hence  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  streams  for  irrigation  is  small  and 
uncertain.  To  these  physical  difficulties,  economic  and 
political  ones  are  added.  There  is  apparently  a  lack  of 
capital  and  cooperation  among  landholders,  many  of 
whom  are  impoverished.  The  most  valuable  streams 
have  their  upper  courses  in  California  and  for  proper 
irrigation  in  Nevada  reservoirs  should  be  constructed 
within  the  former  state.  Hence  agriculture  is  mainly 
an  adjunct  to  stock  raising,  and  in  that  form  supports 
only  a  very  scattered  population.  Mining  is  the  other 
resource,  but  that  is  depressed.  The  main  mining  county. 
Storey,  which  includes  Virginia  city,  lost  45  per  cent,  of 
its  population  in  the  last  decade.  The  settlements  center 
on  the  western  frontier  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe. 
The  main  prosperous  region,  so  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  returns,  is  Reno  in  Washoe  county.  That  was 
the  only  important  one  of  the  fifteen  counties  to  increase 
in  population,  and  Reno  gained  174  per  cent,  in  the  last 
decade. 

New  Hampshire  may  be  divided  into  a  thickly  set¬ 
tled  southeastern  part  and  a  sparsely  settled  western 
and  northern  part.  The  five  counties  ranging  in 
density  from  13  to  38  or  below  the  state  average,  all 
have  consideralle  parts  of  their  area  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  other  five,  rang¬ 
ing  from  52  to  1 19,  lie  almost  entirely  below  this  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  location  of  the  main  cities  of  the  state  has 
been  determined  mainly  by  the  facilities  for  water  power 
afforded,  especially  by  the  Merrimac  river  and  its  tribu- 
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taries  at  Manchester,  Nashua  and  Laconia.  These  are 
the  three  most  rapidly  growing  cities  of  the  state  and 
lie  in  the  Merriinac  drainage  basin.  Portsmouth,  like 
the  Maine  seaports,  is  growing  more  slowly  ;  indeed, 
in  this  instance  the  town  is  almost  stationary. 

New  Jersey  may  be  called  a  suburban  state  for  its 
population  has  been  distributed  largely  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  two  great  and  crowded  centers  just  beyond 
its  limits.  Of  these  New  York  is  much  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Nearly  half  the  population  of  New  Jersey 
resides  within  18  miles  of  New  York  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  are  directly  suburban.  One  hundred  thousand 
more  live  within  twelve  miles  of  Philadelphia.  Six  of 
the  ten  largest  cities  in  the  state,  Newark,  Jersey  city, 
Hoboken,  Elizabeth,  Bayonne  and  Orange,  are  largely 
tributary  to  New  York  as  Camden  is  to  Philadelphia. 
Of  the  other  three,  Paterson  is  on  the  finest  water  power 
in  the  state,  Trenton  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Delaware  and  has  obtained  some  water  power  from  the 
river,  and  New  Brunswick  is  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Raritan,  the  largest  river  in  the  state.  In 
its  regions  of  sparse  settlement  New  Jersey  resembles 
the  southern  states  more  than  New  York  or  New  Eng¬ 
land.  While  one  town  in  the  mountains  just  above  the 
Delaware  water  gap  has  only  14  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  the  most  thinly  settled  region  is  in  “  The  Pines.” 
There  twelve  large  towns  adjoining  one  another  have 
fewer  than  fifteen  persons  to  a  square  mile  and  one  of 
them  has  but  three.  This  towu.  Woodland,  includes 
large  tracts  of  cedar  swamp  around  the  head  waters  of 
Rancocas  creek  and  the  west  branch  of  Wading  river. 
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New  Mexico  has  three  main  centers  of  settlement,  in 
the  Rio  Grande  valley,  the  Pecos  valley  and  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Canadian  river.  The  grazing  indus¬ 
try  has  supported  a  scanty  population  in  the  east.  As 
in  Nevada,  the  development  of  artificial  irrigation  is 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  capital  and  cooperation  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  water  supply  of  the  most  valuable 
river  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  Rio  Grande,  comes 
mainly  from  outside  the  state  and  is  reduced  by  irriga¬ 
tion  works  there.  So  extensively  is  this  river  drawn 
upon  for  irrigation  that  towards  the  end  of  a  dry  season 
it  is  dry  for  the  last  hundred  miles  of  its  course  across 
the  state.  The  most  settled  district  is  in  the  north 
central  part.  The  largest  town,  Santa  Fd,  decreased  in 
population  during  the  last  decade,  perhaps  in  part  be¬ 
cause  it  is  on  a  branch  of  the  railway  while  formerly  it 
was  the  main  trading  place  on  the  old  Santa  trail. 

In  New  York  the  twelve  counties  in  which  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  more  crowded  than  the  average  are  dispersed 
along  the  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Lakes. 
Six  of  the  twelve  are  grouped  about  New  York  bay, 
three  about  Albany,  the  others  contain  Syracuse,  Roch¬ 
ester  and  Buffalo.  Nine  of  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the 
state,  i.  e.,  all  but  Binghamton,  lie  along  this  line  of 
commerce. 

Albany  is  the  starting  point  of  the  Erie  canal  and 
down  to  1866,  when  the  first  bridge  across  the  Hudson 
was  completed  here,  all  goods  brought  by  the  Hudson 
river  railroad  for  the  west  were  transhipped  at  Albany. 
With  its  loss  of  this  advantage  it  has  almost  ceased  to 
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grow,  its  increase  for  the  last  decade  being  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  city  of  over  25,000  people  in  the 
country,  and  about  one-fourth  the  average  increase  for 
New  York  state.  Troy  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Hudson  and  has  a  slight  waterpower  maintained  by 
the  state  dam  built  in  1826.  It  was  formerly  the  center 
for  much  of  the  trade  of  western  New  England,  and 
like  Albany,  its  present  growth  is  very  slow.  Utica 
was  started  by  a  ford  over  the  Mohawk,  to  guard  which 
a  fort  was  built  in  1758,  and  around  this  a  town  grew 
up.  The  historical  dependence  of  Syracuse  upon  the 
salt  trade,  and  of  Rochester  upon  its  valuable  water 
power,  is  familiar.  The  fact  that  the  one  city  of  over 
25,000  inhabitants  outside  this  belt,  Binghamton,  grew 
faster  than  any  of  the  nine  in  it  may  be  noted. 

In  North  Carolina  the  most  sparsely  settled  regions 
lie  in  the  southeast  and  the  mountains  of  the  west.  The 
three  counties  with  fewest  people  to  a  square  mile, 
Tyrrell,  Brunswick,  Graham,  are  about  as  far  removed 
as  .possible  from  each  other  at  the  corners  of  the  state. 
The  best  settled  region  is  the  north  central  part.  As 
one  moves  westward  the  cities  show  a  more  rapid  growth. 
Wilmington  grew  at  the  same  rate  as  the  state  and 
more  slowly  than  any  of  the  other  large  cities.  Next  to 
this  came  Fayetteville  and  the  other  seaport.  New  Berne, 
while  the  most  rapidly  growing  town  is  Asheville,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  state. 

North  Dakota  has  been  settled  mainly  on  its  eastern 
border.  The  five  counties  in  the  Red  river  valley  from 
Fargo  north,  have  from  ten  to  thirteen  inhabitants  to 
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the  square  mile,  and  no  other  county  has  more  than 
seven.  The  most  sparsely  settled  district  in  any  state 
thus  far  examined  is  found  in  the  Bad  Lands  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  North  Dakota,  where,  if  the 
enumeration  is  to  be  trusted,  in  one  county  no  residents 
were  found,  and  in  others  there  were  only  from  three  to 
one  hundred  inhabitants  to  one  thousand  square  miles. 

Ohio  has  been  called  the  gateway  to  the  west.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  two  highways  most  traveled  by  early  settlers, 
the  Ohio  river  and  the  great  lakes,  pass  its  frontiers. 
The  most  thickly  .settled  regions  lie  in  the  southwest 
and  the  northeast.  The  former  contains  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Great  Miami  and  Little  Miami  perhaps  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  the  state,  “  an  extension  of  the  blue  grass 
country  of  Kentucky,”  and  the  Great  Miami  with  its 
tributaries  furnishes  better  water  power  than  others 
in  its  neighborhood,  owing  to  “a  more  rapid  fall  in 
its  main  course  and  a  fuller  and  better  maintained 
volume  of  flow  due  to  the  abundance  of  permanent 
springs.”  *  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  great 
city  of  this  region,  Cincinnati,  increased  in  population 
during  the  last  decade  more  slowly  than  any  other  ex¬ 
cept  New  Orleans,  of  the  twenty-eight  cities  of  the 
country  which  have  over  100,000  inhabitants.  This 
may  be  connected  with  the  wide  and  apparently  increas¬ 
ing  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  the  Ohio  river.  The 
two  highest  floods  on  record,  if  I  mistake  not,  occurred 
during  the  last  decade.  The  northeastern  region  of 
dense  settlement  is  largely  due  to  the  mineral  resources 

'  Tenth  Census,  17  :  479. 
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of  the  state  in  coal  and  iron.  It  contains  four  of  the 
ten  largest  cities  of  Ohio,  two  of  which  doubled  in 
population  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  other  two  grew 
more  than  four  times  as  fast  as  the  average  for  the  state. 
Toledo,  lying  outside  either  of  these  groups,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  much  the  largest  river  flowing  into  Lake  Erie, 
and  near  the  natural  head  of  navigation.  Columbus, 
the  only  other  large  and  flourishing  city  outside  both 
groups,  was  located  in  1812,  in  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  “  because  it  was  desired  to  have  the  capital  as 
near  the  center  of  the  state  as  possible.”  *  The  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  northern  part  of  Ohio  is  .shown  by 
the  percentage  of  increase  of  population,  1880-1890, 
in  the  great  drainage  areas,  Muskingum  valley,  7.2 ; 
Scioto,  10.8;  Miami,  13.6;  Lake  Erie,  26.7. 

The  distribution  of  population  in  Oregon  is  deter¬ 
mined  mainly  by  the  two  rivers,  the  Oregon  or  Colum¬ 
bia  and  its  most  important  though  not  its  longest  tribu¬ 
tary  the  Willamette.  The  latter  drains  about  the  same 
area  as  the  Connecticut  or  Delaware,  about  one-eighth 
of  the  state,  and  in  its  valley  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Oregon  lived  in  1880  and  forty-two  per 
cent,  in  1890.  Five  of  the  six  largest  cities  are  on  this 
river.  Portland,  the  largest,  which  already  exceeds  the 
population  of  its  eastern  namesake,  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  for  ocean  vessels  on  the  Willamette,  and 
Oregon  city  enjoys  an  excellent  water  power  on  the 
same  stream.  A  secondary  center  of  population  lies  in 
the  northeast  about  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  or 

’  Tenth  Census,  19  :  390. 
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the  Snake  and  where  the  heave  of  the  Blue  mountains 
above  the  plateau  secures  a  better  supply  of  water  than 
in  other  parts  of  eastern  Oregon.  The  coast  lack- 
ing  good  harbors*  and  with  small  steep  valleys  difficult 
of  access  is  less  settled.  Much  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  is  included  within  the  Great  Basin  and  its 
scanty  rainfall  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  In  this  region 
there  is  less  than  one  inhabitant  to  a  square  mile, 
although  in  places,  as  about  Harney  lake,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  stock  raising.  The  most  populous  county, 
Multnomah,  nearly  trebled  in  numbers  during  the  last 
decade,  while  Oregon  as  a  whole  did  not  quite  double, 
so  that  in  1880  this  county  had  about  one-seventh,  but 
in  1890  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  which  does  not  touch  the  Atlantic.  Only  two 
states  and  four  territories,  all  in  the  arid  region  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  have  as  small  a  proportion  of  water 
surface  as  Pennsylvania^  and  no  other  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi  except,  perhaps.  New  Hampshire,  seems  so  ill 
supplied  with  navigable  water  along  or  within  its  bound¬ 
aries.  The  Susquehanna  river,  which  drains  nearly 
half  (43.8  per  cent.)  of  the  state  and  is  much  the  largest 
river  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  not  navigable,  and  the  importance  of  this  and  the 
other  rivers  of  the  .state  for  water  power  are  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  their  magnitude.  In  the 

*  Portland,  Oregon,  i.s  “the  first  place  north  of  San  Francisco,  from 
which  it  is  distant  709  miles,  which  will  admit  sea  going  vessels  of  all 
classes.’’  Eleventh  Census,  Transportation  by  Water,  149. 

*  Economic  Studies,  2  :  218,  Table  II. 
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distribution  of  its  population,  therefore,  Pennsylvania 
has  been  perhaps  as  little  affected  by  its  water  surface 
as  any  state  in  the  country,  and  yet  the  two  great  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  are  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Ohio  and  for  ocean  vessels  on  the  Delaware,  Under 
such  circumstances  the  character  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
mineral  stores  below  the  surface  have  been  preemi¬ 
nently  important.  The  most  densely  settled  part  of  the 
state  is  in  the  east  and  southeast,  where  fifteen  of  the 
seventeen  counties  having  a  density  of  population  above 
the  average  form  a  single  group  extending  over  about 
one-sixth  of  Pennsylvania  and  embracing  about  half 
the  population.  These  include  the  rich  agricultural 
counties  of  the  southeast  and  those  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions.  Of  the  ten  largest  cities  the  two  showing 
a  most  rapid  growth  during  the  past  decade,  Scranton 
and  Wilkesbarre,  lie  on  the  coal  fields,  and  the  growth 
of  Pittsburgh,  which  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of 
any  city  of  equal  size  in  the  country  except  the  three 
lake  ports  Chicago,  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  has  been 
furthered  by  the  same  cause.  As  a  whole,  the  most 
rapidly  growing  part  of  the  state  is  the  valley  of  the 
Monongahela,  which  increased  nearly  32  per  cent.  1880- 
1890,  while  those  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  in¬ 
creased  17-18  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Allegheny  20 
per  cent. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  distribution  and  growth 
of  population  in  Rhode  Island.,  are  in  several  respects 
the  same  on  a  smaller  scale  as  those  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  or  in  Massachusetts.  In  all  three  the  west- 
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ern  half  is  elevated  and  sparsely  settled,  the  region  of 
densest  settlement  is  along  the  coast  to  the  east  and. 
northeast,  this  concentration  of  population  is  due  to  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  advantages  of  that  region, 
and  among  the  important  manufacturing  advantages  the 
possession  of  valuable  water  power  is  of  great  importance. 
While  Rhode  Island  as  a  whole  increased  in  population 
about  one-fourth  during  the  last  decade,  yet,  as  appears 
in  the  accompanying  cut,  one-third  of  its  towns  covering 
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one-half  of  its  area,  lost  population  during  the  same 
period.  The  region  of  most  rapid  growth,  indicated  in 
the  cut  by  the  darkest  color,  is  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state  immediately  around  Providence.  The  only 
other  towns  growing  with  equal  rapidity  were  Newport 
and  Jamestown.  The  prosperity  of  this  region  is  in  no 
slight  degree  dependent  upon  the  Blackstone  river,  the 
greatest  source  of  water  power  of  its  size  in  the  country 
or  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  produced  in  1880  nearly 
44  horse  power  for  every  square  mile  drained,  or  about 
twice  that  of  its  most  important  rivals,  the  Thames  and 
the  Merrimac.  While  it  drains  less  than  five  hundred 
(458)  square  miles,  there  were  only  ten  rivers  in  the 
country  of  any  size  which  yielded  more  water  power. 
It  drains  less  than  half  a  thousand  square  miles,  the 
Missouri  over  half  a  million  (527,155),  but  the  utilized 
water  power  of  the  two  streams  were  about  the  same 
(Blackstone,  19,994 ;  Missouri,  21,012).  The  Blackstone, 
like  the  Merrimac,  has  most  of  its  basin  in  one  state  and 
produces  most  of  its  power  in  another.  Only  three- 
tenths  of  its  drainage  area  lies  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
over  half  (56  per  cent.)  of  its  water  power  is  developed 
there,  mainly  at  Pawtucket  and  Woonsocket. 

In  South  Carolina  the  most  sparsely  settled  regions 
are  along  the  coast,  where  all  the  counties,  except 
Charleston,  have  not  more  than  35  persons  to  a 
square  mile,  and  also  in  the  region  of  the  sand  hills 
“  extending  across  the  state  from  Aiken  to  Chesterfield 
counties.”  The  density  of  population  in  this  “pine 
barren”  region  considered  apart  was  only  12  in  1880,* 
*  Tenth  Census,  6:  491. 
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or  much  less  than  any  other  agricultural  division  of  the 
state.  The  most  thickly  settled  region  lies  in  the  north¬ 
west  in  the  “  upper  country  ”  or  metamorphic  region. 
The  growth  of  this  district,  however,  has  not  been 
uniformly  rapid  and  probably  the  gain  of  population 
in  the  upper  pine  belt  or  “  middle  country  ”  of  the 
state  has  been  greatest  during  the  last  decade.  Charles¬ 
ton,  the  main  city  of  South  Carolina,  has  long  been 
losing  ground  relatively  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
country.  In  1790  it  was  the  fourth  in  size  in  the  United 
States,  and  larger  than  Baltimore ;  now  it  is  the  fifty- 
third  and  during  the  last  decade  it  increased  only  two- 
thirds  as  fast  as  the  entire  state,  and  much  more  slowly 
than  any  other  of  the  largest  ten  towns.  Competition 
of  the  phosphate  industry  of  Florida  and  the  rice  pro¬ 
duction  of  Louisiana  has  probably  injured  its  trade  of 
recent  years.  In  1880,  45  per  cent,  of  the  land  given  up 
to  rice  growing  in  the  country  was  in  South  Carolina, 
but  in  1890  only  26  per  cent. 

South  Dakota  has  two  centers  of  population,  a  small 
one  on  its  western  boundary,  where  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Black  Hills  has  attracted  population,  and  a  large 
one  in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Siou-x  and  the  James  or 
Dakota,  the  latter  including  nearly  the  eastern  third  of 
the  state.  Of  these  two  the  eastern  is  much  the  more 
important.  Deadwood,  the  mining  center  of  the  Black 
hill  region,  was  the  only  one  of  the  first  ten  towns 
to  lose  population  in  the  decade,  and  while  the  entire 
county  increased  about  23  per  cent.,  this  was  only  one- 
tenth  the  rate  of  the  state  during  the  same  period. 
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South  Dakota  falls  within  the  subhumid  belt,  but  the 
scanty  rainfall  of  23  inches  is  eked  out  in  the  James  river 
valley  by  copious  supplies  from  numerous  artesian  wells. 
The  most  densely  settled  counties  lie  in  the  southeastern 
corner.  The  largest  city,  Sioux  Falls,  nearly  thrice  the 
size  of  Yankton  or  the  capital,  Pierre,  is  situated  as  the 
name  suggests,  on  high  falls  in  the  Big  Sioux  river. 

The  best  settled  regions  of  Tennessee  are  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  basin,  around  and  especially  to  the  southeast  of  the 
capital,  and  in  the  western  part,  sloping  directly  to  the 
Mississippi.  But  these,  the  main  agricultural  regions, 
are  almost  stationary  in  population.  The  only  one  of 
the  ten  largest  towns  to  decrease  in  the  last  decade  was 
Murfreesboro,  in  the  heart  of  the  central  basin,  and  each 
of  seven  adjoining  counties  lost  numbers  between  1880 
and  1890.  The  most  rapid  growth  has  been  in  eastern 
Tennessee,  where  four  counties  increased  over  fifty  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  The  progress  has  been  due  apparently 
in  large  measure  to  the  increase  of  mining  and  the 
manufactures  dependent  thereon.  Only  two  states,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Colorado,  among  those  which  mined  much  coal 
in  1879  increased  their  output  during  the  decade  more 
rapidly  than  Tennessee.  In  Alabama  the  output  increased 
eleven  fold,  in  Colorado  five  fold,  in  Tennessee  four  fold.* 
As  influences  that  may  have  been  at  work  in  affecting 
the  location  and  growth  of  the  main  cities  of  Tennessee, 
it  may  be  noted  that  Nashville  lies  at  the  head  of  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Cumberland,  that  Memphis  is  said  to  lie 
at  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  for  the 


•  Eleventh  Census,  Mineral  Industries,  346. 
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largest  sea-going  vessels,*  and  that  Chattanooga  is  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee,  although  boats  of 
less  than  three  feet  draft  can  get  on  to  Knoxville. 

The  Report  on  Cotton  Production,  included  in  the 
Tenth  Census,  divides  Texas^  agriculturally,  into  nine 
regions,  and  gives  data  for  the  computation  of  the 
density  of  population  in  each.^  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  most  thickly  settled  districts  are  the  Red  river 
alluvial  region  (density  25),  the  pine  uplands  (16),  and 
the  central  black  prairie  (15),  that  from  one  to  two-fifths 
of  their  area  is  used  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  that 
they  produced  from  seven  to  twenty  bales  to  a  square 
mile,  or  together  about  five-sixths  of  the  state’s  yield. 
The  most  thickly  settled  counties  lie  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Texas,  where  nine  adjoining  counties  have  over 
thirty-five  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Outside  this  group 
there  are  only  five  scattered  counties  so  well  settled. 
The  largest  city,  Dallas,  is  also,  with  one  exception,  the 
most  rapidly  growing  in  the  state.  Indeed,  of  the 
seventy-six  cities  of  greater  population  in  the  United 
States,  only  six  grew  more  rapidly.  In  Texas,  as  in  the 
other  southern  states,  except  Florida,  the  inland  cities 
are  growing  faster  than  those  on  the  coast.  Galveston 
had  a  lower  rate  of  increase  than  any  other  of  the  first 
ten  cities  or  than  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  while  the 
other  port,  Houston,  grew  more  rapidly,  this  was  appar¬ 
ently  in  large  measure  at  the  expense  of  other  towns  in 
the  county,  most  of  which  decreased,  so  that  the  growth 
of  the  entire  county  was  slower  than  the  state  average. 

‘  Colange,  National  Gazetteer,  Art.  “  Memphis.” 

’  Tenth  Census,  5  :  707. 
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Utah  has  a  scantier  rainfall  than  any  other  state  or 
territory  except  Nevada,  and  of  its  ten  or  eleven  inches 
only  one-seventh  falls  in  summer.  As  the  per  capita 
value  of  its  mineral  products  in  1889  was  less  than  that 
of  most  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  the  distribution 
of  its  population  is  determined  mainly  by  the  facilities 
for  agriculture  and  that  by  the  presence  of  perennial 
streams.  Hence  the  population  is  centered  in  the  Salt 
Lake  basin,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wasatch  moun¬ 
tains.  Their  lofty  summits,  even  in  that  region,  receive 
enough  snow  in  winter  to  feed  the  streams  in  summer. 
Five  of  the  state’s  twenty-five  counties  contain  about 
one-fourteenth  of  its  area,  but  two-thirds  of  its  popula¬ 
tion,  and  all  these  lie  in  a  north  and  south  line  under 
the  Wasatch  mountains,  embracing  about  half  the  irri¬ 
gated  area  of  the  state. 

The  population  of  Vermont  is  very  evenly  distributed, 
the  most  thickly  settled  county  having  only  about  five 
times  the  density  of  population  of  the  most  sparsely  set¬ 
tled.  Apparently,  too,  the  differences  are  not  increas¬ 
ing,  for  the  most  thinly  settled  county  in  the  extreme 
northeast  grew  most  rapidly  while  two  of  the  five  with 
a  density  above  the  average  lost  population  during  the 
decade.  Vermont  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  with  a 
stationary  population,  its  two  neighbors,  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  being  the  nearest  to  that  condition  of 
any  other  states,  while  Nevada  and  probably  Alaska 
were  the  only  divisions  to  lose  population.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  towns  in  Vermont  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  or  about  three-fourths,  decreased  in  numbers 
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during  the  decade  while  their  loss  was  almost  exactly 
equalled  by  the  gain  in  the  other  one-fourth  The  only 
town  of  conspicuously  rapid  growth  is  Barre,  in  the 
quarrying  region  just  south  of  the  capital.  The  town 
growing  with  the  next  highest  degree  of  rapidity  is  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  where  4,210  horse  power 
was  reported  utilized  in  1880,  and  in  1882  7,040  horse 
power.* 

Virginia  resembles  the  New  England  states.  New 
York  and  northern  New  Jersey,  and  differs  from  those 
further  south  and  along  the  Gulf  in  having  a  dense 
population  along  the  coast.  Of  its  five  counties  with  a 
den.sity  of  over  one  hnndred,  three  touch  Chesapeake 
bay  and  the  other  two  lie  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Potomac  and  the  James.  Just  back  of  the  tide¬ 
water  counties  lies  the  middle  country,  a  triangular 
shaped  region  between  the  coast  and  the  foothills  or 
piedmont  district.  Nearly  every  county  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  region  lost  population  during  the  last 
decade.  Three  different  conditions  of  rapid  growth 
apparently  find  expression  in  Manchester,  Norfolk  and 
Roanoke ;  the  first  is  a  prosperous  suburb  of  the  largest 
city  in  the  state,  the  second  combines  an  excellent  har¬ 
bor  having  a  depth  of  water  adequate  for  modern  com¬ 
merce  with  good  terminal  facilities,  the  thiid  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  rapidly  growing  mining  district.  Indeed,  by 
increasing  its  population  in  the  last  decade  from  669  to 
16,159,  Roanoke  showed  a  percentage  of  growth  greater 
than  any  other  town  of  over  2,500  people  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 


*  Tenth  Census,  16  :  230,  note. 
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Washington  grew  faster  than  any  other  state  or  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  country  except  North  Dakota,'  each  of  them 
increasing  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
decade  or  about  one  per  cent,  every  twenty-three  days. 
The  growth  of  Washington  was  somewhat  more  remark¬ 
able  because,  based  upon  a  population  in  1880  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  North  Dakota,  and  the 
greater  the  initial  population  the  less  is  likely  to  be  the 
rate  of  change.  The  character  of  the  growth  in  the 
two  states  has  been  widely  different.  Both  have  had  a 
great  expansion  of  agriculture  and  a  great  increase  of 
rural  population.  But  the  urban  development  incident 
to  the  transportation  or  manufacture  of  farm  supplies  or 
products  has  come  mainly  outside  of  North  Dakota  but 
within  Washington.  The  largest  city  in  the  former 
state,  Fargo,  had  2,693  inhabitants  in  1880  and  5,664  in 
1890,  and  94.43  per  cent,  of  its  population  still  live  in 
rural  districts  and  towns  of  less  than  2500  people,  a  pro¬ 
portion  exceeded  only  in  Idaho  (100  percent.)  and  Mis- 
si.ssippi  (94.58  per  cent.).  In  1880  Washington  had  no 
town  of  over  4,000  inhabitants,  but  during  the  decade 
Spokane  Falls  grew  from  350  to  19,922  people,  Tacoma 
from  1,098  to  36,006,  and  Seattle  from  3,533  to  42,837, 
and  now  over  one-third  of  the  population  (34.46  per 
cent.)  are  residents  of  towns  having  over  4,000  people. 

Spokane  Falls  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  farming 
lands  of  eastern  Washington,  at  one  of  the  largest  water 
powers  and  probably  the  best  utilized  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country.  The  commercial  facilities  of  Puget 

*  Eleventh  Census,  Abstract,  12,  footnote  b. 
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sound,  and  the  advantages  they  have  afforded  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  are  well  known. 

In  West  Virginia  there  is  an  extended  region  of  sparse 
settlement  along  the  eastern  border  and  the  population 
is  most  dense  along  the  Ohio  river,  where  five  of  the  ten 
leading  cities,  including  the  largest  three,  are  located. 
But  in  this  state,  as  in  several  others,  the  river  counties 
are  not  the  most  prosperous  as  measured  by  the  increase 
of  population.  Only  two  of  the  eleven  touching  the 
Ohio  have  increased  in  population  as  rapidly  as  the 
state  average.  The  greatest  progress  has  been  in  the 
south  central  region,  while  on  all  the  borders  except 
to  the  south  the  gain  has  usually  been  less  rapid.  The 
growth  culminates  in  the  two  southernmost  counties, 
which  more  than  doubled  in  population,  but  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  even  distribution.  No  other  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi  except  the  small  ones,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  was  without  a  single  county  which  de¬ 
creased  in  population. 

Wisconsin  is  a  great  center  of  the  manufacture  of  lum¬ 
ber,  a  business  which  reported  more  capital  invested  and 
men  employed  in  1890  than  any  other  in  the  country. 
If  the  figures  for  increase  of  capital  may  be  trusted,  this 
business  also  was  the  second  in  rate  of  growth  during 
the  decade,  of  the  seven  which  reported  an  invested 
capital  of  over  $200,000,000.  The  only  one  which  grew 
faster,  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  is  also  a  staple 
Wisconsin  industry,  only  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Illinois  reporting  a  larger  amount  of  capital 
in  that  business.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have  be- 
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tween  them  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  while  the  increase  of 
such  capital  in  Michigan  was  about  the  same  as  for  the 
United  States,  the  increase  in  Wisconsin  was  nearly  twice 
as  great.  The  advantages  of  water  transportation  for 
such  bulky  commodities  as  lumber  may  be  one  reason 
that  six  of  the  largest  ten  cities  of  Wisconsin  lie  on  lake 
Michigan  or  lake  Winnebago  and  one  on  lake  Superior. 

Wyoming  is  very  thinly  settled,  coming  next  to  Al¬ 
aska  and  Nevada.  Only  two  of  its  twelve  counties  have 
over  one  person  to  a  square  mile.  It  has  some  mineral 
wealth,  but  the  per  capita  value  of  its  mineral  products  in 
1889  was  le.ssthan  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  western 
group  except  the  three  which  touch  the  Pacific.*  The 
annual  rainfall  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  state  ex¬ 
cept  the  three  largely  in  the  Great  Basin,  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Arizona,  but  the  opportunities  for  irrigation  are 
good,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  perennial  streams 
of  notable  size.  The  development  of  agriculture  is  im¬ 
peded  by  the  fact  that  the  suitable  land  lies  higher  than 
in  any  other  state  and  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  make 
hay  the  most  suitable  crop  and  grazing  the  prevalent 
industry  in  much  of  the  state.  The  best  settled  coun¬ 
ties  lie  in  the  southeast,  where  considerable  irrigation 
has  developed  about  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Platte. 

Certain  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  review  of  the  distribution  of  population. 

In  the  northern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  most 
thickly  settled  and  rapidly  growing  districts  are  near 

*  Eleventh  Census,  Abstract,  168. 
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the  coast,  while  in  the  southern  states  they  are  inland 
and  upland.  In  the  northeastern  states  the  main  regions 
of  dense  and  prosperous  settlements  lie  less  than  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea ;  in  the  southeastern  and 
south  central  states  the  reverse  is  true.  The  difference 
in  latitude  is  somewhat  offset  by  the  increased  altitude. 
As  a  phase  of  this  general  fact,  although  affected  by 
special  conditions,  may  be  noticed  the  slow  growth  of 
all  the  large  seaports  south  of  Virginia,  except  those  of 
Florida.  Wilmington  grew  more  slowly  than  any  of 
the  other  ten  large  towns  of  North  Carolina.  Savannah 
occupied  the  same  position  in  Georgia.  Charleston, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  not  merely  grew 
more  slowly  than  any  of  the  first  ten  cities  of  their  re¬ 
spective  states,  but  more  slowly  than  the  state  average, 
and  while  Houston  grew  more  rapidly  than  Texas  as  a 
whole,  it  was  apparently  by  attraction  or  annexation 
from  the  vicinity,  for  the  rest  of  the  county  decreased, 
and  the  growth  of  both  combined  was  below  the  rate  in 
Texas.  In  no  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  can  this  be 
explained  as  due  to  a  growth  of  suburbs  at  the  expense 
of  the  central  city.  The  slow  growth  of  the  .seaports 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  upland  districts  is  probably 
due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
southern  railway  system. 

Another  inference  which  seems  fairly  warranted  is 
that  cities  on  the  lower  courses  of  large  rivers,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  banks  are  low  and  the  volume  of 
flow  very  irregular,  are  not  growing  with  great  rapidity 
as  compared  with  others  in  their  vicinity.  This  is  es- 
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pecially  true  of  the  Mississippi  river.  New  Orleans  is 
the  largest  and  most  slowly  growing  of  the  first  ten 
cities  of  Louisiana,  the  same  is  true  of  Vicksburg,  in 
Mississippi,  Helena,  the  only  large  city  of  Arkansas, 
and  Memphis,  the  only  large  city  of  Tennessee,  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  were  ninth  in  rate  of  increase  among 
the  first  ten  cities  of  their  respective  states  ;  in  Missouri, 
the  two  cities  on  the  same  stream,  St.  Louis  and  Han¬ 
nibal,  were  ninth  and  tenth  in  rate  of  increase ;  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  no  large  town  on  the  stream  ;  Quincy,  the 
third  city  in  Illinois,  and  the  only  one  of  the  first  ten  on 
the  river,  was  also  the  slowest  in  growth  in  that  state. 
In  Iowa  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  eighth  and  tenth  cities 
in  size  lie  on  the  Mississippi.  Their  rates  of  increase 
during  the  decade,  in  order  of  size,  compared  with  the 
other  five  cities  of  the  first  ten,  Des  Moines,  Sioux  city. 
Council  Bluffs,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Ottumwa,  were : 


River  towns .  36,  23,  16,  16,  50. 

Other  towns . 124,  413,  19,  78,  56. 


There  is,  perhaps,  some  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency 
along  the  Ohio  river.  To  be  sure,  si.x  of  the  ten  largest 
cities  of  Kentucky,  including  the  first  three,  lie  on  that 
river,  and  all  grew  rapidly  as  compared  with  the  state 
or  with  other  cities  of  Kentucky.  Indiana  also  has  two 
cities  on  the  river,  both  prosperous.  The  only  city  of 
great  importance  to  which  the  generalization  may  per¬ 
haps  be  applied  is  Cincinnati,  which  is  the  largest  city 
in  Ohio,  and  grew  more  slowly  than  any  other  of  the 
first  ten.  It  is  well  known  that  the  city  has  suffered 
severely  from  floods  in  the  river.  Attention  has  also 
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been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
the  river  connties  were  not  the  most  prosperous. 

Another  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  re¬ 
view  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  most  rapid  growth  of  cities 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  upon  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  appears  clearly  when  the  cities  of  the  country 
are  classified  in  order  of  size.  There  were  four  of  over 
half  a  million  population  each,  and  of  these,  the  one  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  Chicago,  grew  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Brooklyn.  There  were 
twelve  which  had  a  population  of  between  two  hundred 
thousand  and  five  hundred  thousand,  and  four  of  them 
were  on  the  lakes.  Arranging  them  in  order  of  rapidity 
of  growth  the  first  six  stand  : 

Percent,  of 
increase. 


Detroit . 77 

Milwaukee . 73 

Buffalo . 65 

Cleveland . 63 

PittsburiL-h . 53 

St.  Louis . 29 


The  increase  of  Milwaukee  is  stated  as  less  than  that 
given  in  the  census  volumes,  because  it  annexed  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  interim.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
fairest  to  add  the  population  of  all  towns  affected  and 
find  the  average  rate  for  the  combined  area.  For  the 
same  reason  Baltimore  is  placed  below  St.  Louis.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  most  slowly  growing  city  of  the  four  on 
the  lakes  increased  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  any  of  the 
other  eight  except  Pittsburgh.  There  are  no  cities  on 
the  lakes  having  between  one  hundred  thousand  and  two 
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hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  but  of  the  eleven  in  the 
country  having  between  seventy-five  thousand  and  one 
hundred  thousand  one,  Toledo,  is  a  lake  port.  Among 
these  eleven  Toledo  ranks  apparently  fifth,  but  of  the 
four  which  had  a  more  rapid  growth,  Syracuse, 
certainly,  and  Nashville,  probably,  grew  more  slowly, 
but  by  annexations  of  territory  obscured  the  true 
rate.  There  are  three  other  cities  on  the  lakes  hav¬ 
ing  over  twenty-five  thousand  people.  Of  these  Erie 
and  Saginaw  had  a  high  and  Duluth  a  very  high  rate  of 
increase,  but  the  census  figures  for  the  last  two  are  ex- 
aggerated  owing  to  a  disregard  of  annexations. 

A  tendency  to  the  development  of  cities  at  the  head 
of  navigation  of  important  streams  or  lakes  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned.  But  most  rivers  have  many  branches, 
and  the  one  carrying  the  name,  while  usually  the  long¬ 
est  or  largest,  is  by  no  means  always  the  most  important. 
Hence  a  river  system  may  have  many  heads  of  navigation. 
Furthermore  the  head  of  navigation  varies  with  the 
season,  the  height  of  the  river  and  the  draft  of  water  of 
the  vessels  under  consideration,  and  the  steadier  the  level 
of  the  water,  other  things  equal,  the  more  important  the 
head  of  navigation.  For  this  reason  the  head  of  lake 
navigation  is  likely  to  be  more  important  than  that  on  a 
river.  Even  when  the  exact  point  can  be  determined,  it 
is  often  otherwise  not  a  suitable  site  for  a  city,  so  that 
an  adjoining  position  is  selected. 

The  city  most  advantageously  situated  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  outlet  and  inlet  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
agricultural  or,  perhaps  more  important,  manufactur- 
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ing  region,  is  likely  to  be  of  corresponding  import¬ 
ance.  Thus  the  Merrimac  valley  is  tributary  to  the 
largest  city  of  New  England,  the  Blackstone  valley  to 
the  second  in  size,  the  Naugatuck  valley  to  the  fourth, 
New  Haven,  and  also  probably  to  Bridgeport,  the  most 
rapidly  growing  city  of  Connecticut. 

The  general  conclusion  most  frequently  brought  home 
to  me  in  the  course  of  this  study  has  been  that  hitherto  I 
have  failed  to  appreciate  properly  the  number,  variety 
and  importance  of  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  population  by  the  country’s  hydrography. 
Now  that  railways  carry  a  large  and  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  inland  passengers,  and  coal  furnishes  a  large 
and  growing  share  of  the  power,  the  importance  of  the 
water  system  of  the  country  is  perhaps  in  some  danger 
of  understatement. 
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The  Table  here  added  has  been  prepared  by  arranging  the  names  of 
the  ten  largest  towns  of  each  state  in  order  of  size  in  1890,  and  placing 
against  each  its  percentage  of  growth  duritig  the  preceding  decade,  as 
stated  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  Compendium,  Part  I,  442-467.  In 
some  cases  where  I  have  discovered  from  other  sources,  usually  the 
footnotes  to  table  3  of  the  same  volume,  that  the  city  boundaries 
altered  in  the  decade,  the  percentages  have  been  correctetl.  Still,  I 
must  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  the  table  in  every 
instance.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  figures  are  either  those  of 
the  census  or  a  correction  of  them. 


TABLE  V. 


PER  CENT.  OF  GROWTH  OF  CITIES  (1S80-90)  BY  STATES. 


r- 


|r 


ALABAMA.  .  . 

Mobile . 

Birmiugham  .  . 
Montgomery  .  . 
Anniston  .... 
Huntsville  .  .  . 

Selma . 

Florence  .... 
Bessemer.  .  .  . 

Qufaula . 

Tuscaloosa  .  .  . 

ARIZONA  .  .  . 

Tucson . 

Pheenix . 

Tombstone  .  .  . 

Yuma . 

Prescott . 

Bisbee . 

Florence  .... 

Nogales . 

Flagstaff  .... 

ARKANSAS  .  . 
Little  Rock  .  . 
Fort  Smith  .  .  . 
Pine  Bluff  .  .  . 
Hot  Springs  .  . 

Helena . 

Eureka  Springs 
Texarkana  .  .  . 
Fayetteville  .  . 
Camden  .  .  . 
Arkadelphia  .  . 

CALIFORNIA  . 
San  Francisco  . 
I..OS  Angeles  .  . 
Oakland  .  .  .  . 
Sacramento  .  .  . 


7 

748 


962 

61 


15 

74 


47 


—27 

«5 


—4 

? 

66 

? 

? 


4’ 

97 

265 

211 

128 
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154 

65 

71 

63 


40 

28 

351 

4t 

23 


San  Jos6  . 

San  Diego  .... 

Stockton . 

Alameda . 

Fresno . 

Vallejo . 

COLORADO  .  .  . 

Denver . 

Pueblo . 

Leadville . 

Colorado  Springs 

Trinidad . 

Highlands  .... 

Aspen  . 

Boulder . 

Bessemer . 

CONNECTICUT  . 
New  Haven  .  .  . 

Hartford . 

Bridgeport .... 
Waterbury  .... 

Meriden . 

New  Britain  .  .  . 

Norwalk . 

Danbuiy . 

Norwich . 

Stamford . 

DELAWARE  .  .  . 
Wilmingion  .  .  . 
Newcastle  .  .  .  . 

Dover . 

Smyrna . 

Laurel . 

Seaford  . 

Middletown  .  .  . 
Georgetown  .  .  . 
South  Milford  .  . 
Milford . 


44 

513 

40 

96 


112 

200 

663 


148 

? 

? 

9 

? 

20 

29 


39 

40 

27 

67 

7 

39 


I 

134 
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14 

51 

29 
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FLORIDA  .  . 
Key  West  . 
Jacksonville 
Pensacola  .  . 
Tampa  .  .  . 
St.  Au((ustine 
Palatka .  .  . 
Tallahassee 
Ocala  .... 
Orlando  .  . 
Fernandina  . 


GEORGIA  . 
Atlanta  .  .  . 
Savannah  . 
Augusta  .  . 
Macoii  .  .  . 
Columbus  . 
Athens  .  .  . 
Brunswick  . 
Rome .  .  . 

Americus .  . 
Thomasville 

ILLINOIS  . 
Chicago  .  .  . 
Peoria  .  .  . 
Quincy  .  .  . 


Joliet  .... 
Bloomington 
Aurora  .  .  . 
Elgin.  .  .  . 
Decatur  .  .  . 

INDIANA  . 
Indianapolis 
Evansville  . 
Fort  Wayne 
Terre  Haute 
South  Bend 
New  Albany 
Richmond  . 
Lafayette.  . 
I^gansport . 
Elkhart  .  . 

IOWA  .  .  . 
Des  Moines 
Sioux  city  . 
Dubuque  .  . 
Davenport  . 
Burlington  . 
Council  Bluffs 
Cedar  Rapids 
Keokuk  .  . 
Ottumwa  .  . 
Clinton  .  .  . 

KANSAS  .  . 
Kansas  city 
Topeka .  .  . 
Wichita  .  .  . 
Leavenworth 
Atchison 
Fort  Scott  . 
Lawrence  .  . 
Hutchinson 


Spnngne 

Rockford 


45 

83 

t25 
7» : 
668 
107 
88  , 
18 : 
262  I 
?  ! 
9 

^9  I 

75 
41 
52 ! 
78; 
7«i 
4a  I 
•93  , 

1 16  I 

u ! 

101  ; 
40  I 
16 ! 
26 
80 : 
100  i 

46 
66 
103 

76  1 
II  I 
40  I 

50  I 

3a  I 
16  j 
64  i 


>9 ; 

, 

is\ 

124 1 

413 1 
36 ' 

•9 
78 
16  ! 
56 
50 

« 

1097 

lOI 

386 


Arkansas  city  .  .  . 
Emporia . 

KENTUCKY.  .  .  . 

Louisville . 

Covington . 

New)K>rt . 

Lexington . 

Paducah  . 

Owensboro . 

Henderson . 

Frankfort . 

Bowling  Green  .  .  . 
Hopkinsville  .... 

LOUISIANA  .  .  . 
New  Orleans  .... 

Shreveport . 

Baton  Rouge  .... 

New  Iberia . 

Lake  Charles  .  .  . 

Gretna . 

Monroe . 

Plaquemine  .... 
Donaldsonville .  .  . 
Alexandria . 

MAINE . 

Portland . 

Lewiston . 

Bangor . 

Biddeford . 

Auburn . 

Augusta . 

Bath . 

Rockland . 

Calais . 

Waterville . 

MARYLAND  .... 

Baltimore . 

Cumberland  .... 
Hagerstown  .... 

F'rederick . 

Annapolis . 

Cambridge . 

Frost  burg  .  . 

Havre  de  Grace  .  . 

Boston . 

Salisbury . 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston . 

Worcester . 

Lowell . 

Fall  River . 

Cambridge . 

Lynn . 

Lawrence . 

Springfield . 

New  Bedford  .  .  . 
Somerville . 

MICHIGAN  .... 

Detroit . 

Grand  Rapids  .  .  . 

Saginaw . 

Bay  city . 

Muskegon . 


63 


30 

26 

22 


^9 

12 


50 

46 

37 

3«I 

39 

57 


56 


20 


59 


8 

14 

•3 

14 

18 

21 

II 

8 

18 

52 


3* 

•9 

53 

-S 

14 

•5 

—2 

•3 

26 

24 

45 

3« 

52 

4^ 


18 

77 

88 

Tas 

102 


f 


t 
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Jackson  .  . 
Kalamazoo . 
Port  Huron 
Battle  Creek 
Lansing  .  . 
Manistee  .  , 


19  '  Carson  city 
50  Reno  .... 
52  Bureka  .  .  . 
87  Austin  .  .  . 
57  '  Tuscarora  . 
85  ,  Winnemucca 


-7 

J74 

—62 


+36 


MINNESOTA  . 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul  .... 

Duluth . 

Winona  .... 
Stillwater  .  .  . 
Mankato  .... 
St.  Cloud  .... 
Faribault  .  .  . 
Red  Wing  .  .  . 
Brainerd  .... 

MISSISSIPPI  . 
Vicksburg  .  .  . 
Meridian  .... 
Natchez  .... 
Greenville  .  .  . 
Jackson  .... 
Columbus  .  .  . 
Aberdeen  .  .  . 
Yazoo  city  .  .  . 

Biloxi . 

Wes.son  .... 

MISSOURI  .  . 
St.  Louis  .... 
Kansas  city  .  . 
St.  Joseph  .  .  . 
Spnngfield  .  . 

Sedalia . 

Hannibal  .  .  .  . 
Joplin  ..... 
Moberly  .... 
Carthage  .... 
Nevada  .... 

MONTANA  .  . 

Helena . 

Butte . 

Great  Falls  .  . 
Anaconda  .  .  . 
Mis.soula  .... 
Livingston  .  .  . 
Bozeman  .... 
Walkerville  .  . 
Marysville  .  .  . 
Deer  Lodge  city 

NEBRASKA .  . 

Omaha . 

Lincoln  .... 
Beatrice  .... 
Hastings  ... 
Nebraska  city  . 
Plattsmouth  . 
Kearney  .  .  . 
South  Omaha 
Grand  Island 
Fremont  .  . 

NEVADA  .  . 
Virginia  city 


219  ^ 
?  ■ 
? 

? 

? 

140 

T 

56 

360 

465 

382 

175 

lOI 

3^ 

»54 

124 


-27 

—22 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester . 

Nashua . 

Concord  . 

Dover . 

Portsmouth . 

Keene . 

Rochester . 

Somersworth  .  .  .  . 

Laconia . 

Claremont . 

Exeter . 

NEW  JERSEY  .  .  . 

Newark . 

Jersey  city . 

Paterson . 

Camden . 

Trenton . 

Hoboken . 

Elizabeth . 

Bayonne  . 

Orange . 

New  Bmnawick  .  .  . 


NEW  MEXICO  .  . 

Santa  F6 . 

Albuquerque  (New) 

Las  Vegas  . 

I^s  Cruces . 

East  Las  Vegas  .  . 

Silver  city . 

Albuquerque  (Old) 

Socorro  . 

Raton . 

Gallup . 

NEW  YORK  .... 

New  York . 

Brooklyn . 

Buffalo . 

Rochester  .  ... 

Albany  . 

Syracuse . 

Troy . 

Utica . 

Binghamton  .... 
Yonkers . 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Wilmington . 

Raleigh . 

Charlotte . 

Asheville . 

Winston . 

New  Berne . 

Durham . 

Salisbury . 

Concord  . 

Fayetteville . 


9 

35 

44 

*3 

9 

t 

8 

28 

II 

62 

18 

20 


28 

33 
35 
54 
40 

92 

4» 

34 
103 

i 


29 

—7 

? 

? 

? 

? 

17 

? 

81 

? 

? 

iS 

26 

It 

50 

5 

45 

7 

3 

102 

70 

15 

16 

u 

J9X 

181 

92 

169 

16a 

343 

ai 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo  ...  ... 
Grand  Porks  .  .  . 
Jamestown  .  .  . 
Bismarck  .... 

Grafton . 

Wahpeton  .... 

Mandan  . 

Valley  city  .... 
Lisbon . 

OHIO . 

Cincinnati  .... 
Cleveland  .... 
Columbus  .... 

Toledo . 

Dayton . 

Youngstown  .  .  . 
Springfield  .... 

Akron . 

Canton . 

Zanesville  .... 

OREGON  .... 

Portland  - . 

East  Portland  .  . 

Astoria . 

Albina . 

Albany . 

Oregon  city  .  .  . 

Dalles . 

Baker . 

Lagrande . 

Pendleton  .... 


395 

no 

192 

484 


24 

? 

277 

456 

261 


15 

16 
63 
71 

62 

? 

•15 

54 

67 

1:4 

16 


j  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Sioux  Falls  .  .  . 

!  Yankton . 

I  Pierre  . 

j  Aberdeen  .... 

j  Huron . 

I  Watertown  .  .  . 

Lead  city  .... 

I  Deadwood  .... 

I  Mitchell . 

I  Rapid  city  .... 

j  TENNESSEE  .  . 

Nashville . 

i  Memphis . 

Chattanooga  .  .  . 

:  Knoxville  .... 

^  Jackson  . 

!  Clarksville  .... 

Columbia . 

!  Johnson . 

I  Murfreesboro  .  . 

!  Union  city  .... 


So  I  TEXAS  .  .  , 
164  !  Dallas  .  .  . 
259  j  San  Antonio 
121  !  Galveston  . 
3487  Houston  .  . 
65  Fort  Worth 
142  Austin  .  .  . 
36  I  Waco  .... 
107  '  Laredo  .  .  . 
?  Denison  .  . 
243  El  Paso  .  . 


»35 

370 

/ 

7 

1752 

258 

80 

-37 

595 

630 

yi 


87 

104 


40 

268 

83 


31 

246 

32 
98 


221 

176 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia  .  .  . 
Pittsburgh  .... 
Allegheny  .... 

Scranton . 

Reading . 

Erie . 

Harrisburg  ... 
Wilkesbarre  .  .  . 
Lancaster  .... 
Altoona . 


27  UTAH  .... 
24  i  Salt  I^ke  city 
53  Ogden  .... 
34  Provo  .... 
64  Logan  .... 
36  Park  city  .  . 
47  :  Springville  .  . 

28  Mt.  Pleasant . 
62  Spanish  Fork 
24  Brigham  city 
4  !  Payson  .  . 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Providence  .  .  .  . 
Pawtucket  .  .  .  . 
Woonsocket  .  .  . 

Lincoln  . 

Newport . 

Warwick . 

Johnston . 

East  Providence  . 

Cranston . 

Cumberland  .  .  . 


25  VERMONT  . 

26  ;  Burlington  ,  . 
45  I  Rutland  .  .  . 
30  I  St.  Albans  .  . 
48  Brattleboro  . 

24  I  Barre . 

48  St.  Johnsbury 
70  '  Bennington  . 
67  1  Colchester  .  . 
36  I  Rockingham  . 
26  Montpelier  . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston . 

Columbia . 

Greenville . 

Spartanburg . 

Sumter . 

Beaufort . 

Camden . 

Florence . 

Newberry . 

Anderson . 


/6 

10 

53 

40 
70 
92 

41 
98 
77 

29 

63 


VIRGINIA  . 
Richmond  . 
Norfolk  .  . 
Petersburg . 
Lynchburg  . 
Roanoke  .  . 
Alexandria 
Portsmouth 
Danville  .  . 
Manchester 
Staunton  .  . 


•45 

50 

34 


85 

23 

12 


—4 

•4 

•9 


II 

22 

8 

•7 

23^ 

•3 

I 

16 

21 

29 

70 

28 

59 

5 

24 

23^5 

il 

5 


I 
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WASHINGTON  . 

Seattle . 

Tacoma . 

Spokane  Palls  ,  . 
Walla  Walla  .  .  . 
Vancouver  .... 
Port  Townsend  . 

Olympia . 

Centralia . 

North  Yakina  .  . 
Bllensburg .... 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Wheeling  .... 
Huntingdon  .  .  . 
Parkersburg  .  .  . 
Martinsburg  .  .  . 
Charleston  .... 
Grafton  .  .  . 
Benwood . 


36s  !  Clarksburg 
1 1 12  Moundsvine 

'  Hintnn 


31  I  WISCONSIN 
106  ;  Milwaukee  .  . 
307  La  Crosse  .  . 
281  !  Oshkosh  .  .  . 
?  j  Racine  .... 
?  I  Eau  CUire  .  . 
7  I  Sheboygan  .  . 

Madison  .  .  . 
23  Fon  du  Lac  . 
12  Superior  .  .  . 
218  I  Appleton  .  .  . 
28  I 

14  I  WYOMING  . 
61  1  Cheyenne  .  . 
4  I  Laramie  .  .  . 
7  I  Rock  Springs 


30 

5* 

192 

28 

77 

73 

45 

3» 

7* 

124 

30 

-8 

7 

48 


192 

238 

34U 
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